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NOTICE. 

To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 
ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted, shall be liberally paid for. Post- 
age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 

of unsuitable matter. 
THANKSGIVING. 
Q GAN the crisp, clear air of autumn tellsus that the 
- festival of Thanksgiving is at hand as we gaze 
through the star-iit curtains of the gloaming, and in 
spirit request the dreaming gobbler to come down off his 
perch at the wind-swayed apex of the ancient sycamore. 
Just as the May blossom is in a certain way suggestive 
of the fragile spring chicken, so is the fringed gentian, 
which dots the rustling robes of November with its deli- 
cate turquoise—not turkey—stars, a tiny blossom that 
wakes in the breast of the botanist and the bookkeeper 
sweet, tender visions of the well-stuffed, well-cooked 
gobbler browned to a shining topaztint. Also, the tur- 
key is now so fat that it takes his breath away to fly to 
And as this exertion has a tendency 
to reduce his flesh and put an adamantine finish on his 


his nightly eyrie. 


muscles, the long-headed farmer puts a ladder against 
the tree and affectionately carries the toothsome fowl to 
the top, where he clinches his talons firmly about the 
perch and kisses him a sweet, tender good-night, wish- 
ing him pleasant dreams in the star-lit ether. 

In speaking and thinking of Thanksgiving, we are 
very apt to wax so enthusiastic in our praise of the tur- 
key that we entirely forget the ever-radiant cranberry 
that goes with this bird, just as the hated onion goes 
hand-in-hand, to put it figuratively, with the porter- 
house steak. 

To speak of the turkey and ignore the cranberry, its 
time-honored partner, would be about on a polite level 
with going into ecstasies over the corned-beef and never 
once alluding to the cabbage, or with eulogizing the 
fresh pork and forgetting to mention the apple sauce. 


Why would it not be a good scheme to mention the 
cranberry first, and thus put it upon a social level with 
the strawberry? If we must say ‘strawberries and 
cream,” why not change the order of things and say 
‘cranberry and turkey?” The cranberry is not de- 


pendent upon the turkey for fame any more than is the 
sage which forms a portion of the stuffing with which 


he is lined. Because-—yea, verily—the cranberry can 
successfully stand quite alone. Has not it figured suc- 
essfully in the tart of our infancy as well as in the pie 


our manhood? Do not we renew our youth when, 
ipon passing a baker’s window, we observe the cran- 


glowing like a great ruby in a setting of crust? 





vhen running our eye over a bill of fare don’t we 
see far-away pictures of childhood when we notice the 
announcement of cranberry tarts? Yet the cranberry 
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is in such close business relationship with the turkey 
that they are always spoken of in the same breath, just 
as they are spoken of collectively with reference to 
Thanksgiving Day. The turkey is to Thanksgiving what 
the goose is to Christmas. These two holidays would 
doubtless prove failures in a certain sense if the goose 
and turkey should suddenly become extinct ; and on the 
same line of argument it seems within the bounds of 
reason to conclude that if Christmas and Thanksgiving 
should become effete institutions, that the turkey and 
goose would fall from their present well-deserved 
prandial pedestals, and perchance be supplanted in the 
epicurean heart by the crackling pig or piglet, and the 
bounding rabbit. 

Thanksgiving Day, for some reason probably well- 
defined but not generally known, falls upon a Thurs- 
day. Doubtless the cadaverous clerk, with the ravages 
of the ten-cent apple-dumpling—his meridian feast— 
making sad havoc with every lineament of his coun- 
tenance, and consuming his digestive organs more surely 
than the deadly cigarette and the deadlier cocoanut 
pie — perchance this unhappy toiler would prefer to 
have Thanksgiving on Friday ; for in the event of its 
falling on this so-called unlucky day, he knows that his 
employers would close upon Saturday, also. 

Many men regard Thanksgiving as a day that should 
not be entirely devoted to the demolition of the turkey. 
Some men regard it as the day of days to spend in the 
forest, shooting. It is a common thing to meet two 
men and three dogs tramping through a swamp with 
one bird. They are well fagged, and look as though 
they would be better off, as regards pleasure, if they 
were shoveling coal on a metropolitan sidewalk in a 
high wind. They have been out since daybreak, and 
have had no turkey—that is, in the form of turkey. 
Their turkey has consisted in the fun they have had in 
meandering through blackberry brambles backwards to 
keep the briars out of their eyes, and in sinking to their 
knees in the murky bog in which they might as well 
look for a moose as a partridge. They have had a keen 
appreciation of the delights of the day while sitting 
contentedly on the top rail of a shaky snake-fence 
munching corned-beef sandwiches, and scanning the 
horizon for a glimpse of the wayside inn that didn’t 
materialize tou any great or alarming extent. But they 
have had fun according to their idea, and doubtless 
they would not have enjoyed a good football match 
half as much. Football is to Thanksgiving what the 
firecracker is to the Fourth of July ; in fact, it is al- 
most on a level with the turkey; and, if this gala day 
should have a crest, it is very likely that it would be a 
rampant turkey standing upon a football, with a far- 
away, sphynx-like gaze. 

The worst feature of Thanksgiving is that it comes 
but once a year. But it comes when the spring tur- 
key is ripe and mellow, and the cranberry is glow- 
ing in its rich, enameled garnet. And we feel happy 
from our head down and from our feet up, when 
the still, crisp air is suddenly agitated (like a woman 
when unexpectedly presented with a new bonnet) by 
the merry silvery tinkle of the bell that summons 
us to gather round the festive board to look upon 
the turkey when it’s brown and the cranberry when it’s 
red. We are then as happy as the turkey that has 
escaped the axe, and who is already at the top of the 
cherry-tree, thanking his stars for his good fortune, but 
not forgetting to drop a silent tear for his poor sister- 
in-law that is now gathered to the bosom of the family 
platter, whereon he is making the family forget all its 
sorrows in the serene contemplation of wings, drum- 
sticks and second joints. And upon the morrow the 
brittle wishbone will dry on a nail and long remain 
thereon a pleasant souvenir. R, K. MUNKITTRICK. 

UNHAPPY IRELAND. 
[* his recent speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 

Lord SALISBURY foreshadowed the use which En- 
glish Nationalists intend to make of the deplorable dis- 
sensions which have split the Irish Nationalist party. 
He described the late election at Cork as an object-les- 
son, and expressed the conviction that reasonable En- 
glishmen would hesitate to hand over the Government 
of Ireland to be fought for by wielders of the black- 
thorn on the one hand, and by Catholic priests upon 
the other. The painful spectacle, however, presented 
by the feud of the McCarthyites and Parnellites, is not 
Ireland’s fault, but her misfortune; it is but the latest 
of a long series of calamities which through the sad 
workings of her destiny have befallen her at the very 
crises when the fruition of her hopes seemed near. 

[It is less than a century ago that Ireland possessed 
the organ of self-government, a national legislature, 
which her people are now striving to recover. When 
GRATTAN secured the repeal of Poyning’s Act, which 
had made the measures of the Dublin Parliament sub- 
ject to review and nullification in England, he created 
an instrument of national redemption in the shape of 
an untrammeled legislature. If Irishmen had kept it, 
no one now doubts that they would have been able to 
avert the horrors of the famine of 1846, and the conse- 
quent expatriation of a large part of the Irish people. 
Masters of their fate, they would have revolutionized 
Irish agriculture, reclaimed vast tracts of territory, 
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now waste or abandoned to grazing purposes, revived 
or introduced manufacturing and mining industries, 
and made their country what it should be, populous, 
prosperous and productive. In an evil hour they were 
persuaded to surrender the legislative weapon which 
GRATTAN had forged for them, and the act of suicide 
committed by the Dublin Parliament was largely 
prompted by dissensions among Irishmen themselves. 
In the eyes of those who recognized the vital impor- 
tance of retaining the instrument of home rule, nothing 
could have been more ill-timed or unfortunate than the 
rebellion of 1798, which arrayed one section of the Irish 
people against the other, and gave some color to the 
assertion that the strong arm of the British Govern- 
ment was needed for the maintenance of order and 
tranquillity. Then again the religious jealousies of 
Catholics and Protestants were inflamed by Pirr and 
CASTLEREAGH, who convinced a large part of the 
Catholic hierarchy that they were much more likely to 
obtain the complete political emancipation of their 
co-religionists from an imperial assembly at West- 
minster than from a Dublin Parliament, controlled as 
the latter body was by Protestants. Divide and con- 
quer—that was the principle on which British Ministers 
relied to carry the Act of Union, and their present suc- 
cessors hope to prevent a repeal of the measure by a 
recourse to the same agency. 

It was the amazing demonstration of national unity 
made at the general election of 1885 which convinced 
Mr. GLADSTONE, and many other clear-sighted English- 
men, that the demand for a restoration of the Dublin 
Parliament represented the deliberate wish and the in- 
flexible resolve of five-sixths of the Irish people. The 
fact, indeed, could not be disputed when, out of the one 
hundred and three seats allotted to Ireland in the House 
of Commons, no fewer than eighty-five were carried 
by the Nationalist party. No similar exhibition of 
cohesion, of harmony, of unanimity, of absolute free- 
dom from religious jealousy and sectional antipathy, 
had been recorded in the history of Ireland. The leader 
of the Nationalist party, Mr. PARNELL, was a Protes- 
tant, and so were many of his colleagues; yet it was 
notorious that behind them was arrayed quietly but 
effectively the influence of the Catholic Church. How- 
ever rabid and rancorous might be the hostility of Brit- 
ish Nonconformists to Catholicism, they could discover 
no cause of offense in the loyal support afforded by 
Catholic voters to their Protestant chief. 
surprising was the circumstance that Ulster, the home 
of Orangeism, had, through a majority of its citizens, 
been enrolled, for the first time in centuries, on the 
same side with Leinster, Munster and Connaught. It 
was the complete extinction of factions and the almost 
perfect fusion of elements formerly opposed, which ren- 
dered incomparably impressive the spectacle presented 
at the bailot-box in December, 1885, and again in June, 
i886. It was the sacred duty of Irish patriots to main- 
tain that immunity from discord which is the indis- 
pensable condition of Ireland’s rehabilitation. In the 
discharge of that duty Mr. PARNELL failed, and his fail- 
ure may prove to have involved a national disaster. 


Scarcely less 


By his own wrong-doing, and by his refusal to bear the 
penalty of wrong, he shattered the Nationalist party 
and rekindled the fires of faction which have ruined 
Ireland in the past, and which now darken the prom- 
ise of the future. That sad truth should not for a mo- 
ment be lost sight of, however grateful Irishmen may 
be for Mr. PARNELL’S former services, or however deeply 
they may lament the tragical close of a career that 
seemed but lately so illustrious, 

To appreciate the injury inflicted by Mr. PARNELL 
upon the home rule cause, we should mark the effect of 
the resultant dissension, first upon Irish polities, and 
secondly on the feelings and opinions of British electors 
whose respect and confidence are prerequisites of the 
passuge of any satisfactory home rule measure. Ad- 
mitting—what seems probable after the trial of strength 
at Cork—that the Parnellites may not return a single 
member to the next House of Commons, it is yet cer- 
tain that they can so diminish the Nationalist vote in 
many close constituencies that the Unionists will be 
enabled to gain from ten to fifteen seats. This of itself 
wouid be a serious loss, not only in actual numbers, but 
because it would be construed by enemies as a proof 
that the Nationalist cause was on the wane. So far as 
England is concerned, however, the mischievous conse- 
quences of the quarrel between the Parnellites and the 
McCarthyites would by no means be confined to the de- 
pressing influence of the falling-of in the numerical 
strength of the Nationalist party. Mr. JoHNn E. Rep- 
MOND has already signified his determination to petition 
the House of Commons to unseat his successful com- 
petitor at Cork, on the plea of clerica! intimidation of 
voters. In view of the large majority of Unionists in 
Parliament, there is scarcely any doubt that such a 
petition would be granted, and that the opportunity 
would be seized of publishing broadcast throughout 
Great Britain the evidence of the influence exerted by 
the Catholic priesthood at the ballot-box. Some time 
ago Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN declared that recent 
elections in Ireland would justify a revival of the ‘No 
Popery ” cry, which in his opinion would cause a sweep- 
ing secession of the Noncoaformists from the Glad- 
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stonian ranks. It is clear, from Lord SALISBURY’S speech 
at the Lord Mayor's banquet, that he has accepted Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S suggestion and intends to make a pro- 
test against clerical interference with the suffrage a 
leading feature of his campaign programme. What ex- 
cites misgiving on the part of Irish patriots is the fact 
that there is some pretext for the remonstrance threat- 
ened by Lord SALISBURY, because not only in the con- 
test at Cork, but at the bye-elections in North Kilkenny 
and North Sligo, the priests were positively forced to 
take an active and conspicuous part in order to render 
certain the return of the McCarthyite candidate. 

It was, in short, a very grave predicament in which 
Mr. PARNELL and his followers placed the majority of 
Irish Nationalists by refusing to submit to their choice 
of another leader. Had the McCarthyites, unwilling to 
arouse the jealousy of English Nonconformists, pre- 
vailed upon the Irish Catholic bishops to observe silence 
and neutrality, and to keep the priesthood from the 
ballot-box, they might, and probably would, have been 
beaten in North Kilkenny through the great personal 
influence and experienced generalship of Mr. PARNELL. 
Had they lost North Kilkenny, they would almost cer- 
tainly have been beaten in North Sligo and the succeed- 
ing bye-elections, with the result that the McCarthyites 
at Westminster would have seen their influence shat- 
tered through the belief that their constituencies were 
only waiting for an opportunity to unseat them, The 
conviction would have taken root in England that the 
mass of the Irish Nationalists would in the end stand 
by Mr. PARNELL, notwithstanding the declaration of Mr. 
GLADSTONE that he would never treat with him or bring 
in a home rule bill so long as the co-respondent in the 
O'SHEA divorce case was allowed to lead the Irish party. 

It follows that, by the McCarthyites, the open anc 
earnest co-operation of the priesthood at the ballot-box 
was regarded as indispensable. At the same time, none 
of them who possessed any sagacity or foresight could 
have failed to see that this horn of the dilemma was 
almost as dangerous as the other. As long, indeed, as 
Mr. PARNELL lived, there was some hope that the En- 
glish Nonconformists would refrain from denouncing 
the Irish priesthood for echoing their own opinions and 
carrying out against Mr. PARNELL the decree of deposi- 
tion which British Dissenters had themselves put forth. 
Even so, however, it would have remained a doubtful 
question whether in the end the sight of an immoral 
Protestant in the post of Irish leader, or the spectacle 
of Irish elections carried by clerical interference, would 
have given the greater offense to Nonconformists. As 
it is, the death of Mr. PARNELL has simplified the situa- 
tion; the question of his moral fitness for leadership 
is no longer a subject of discussion, There is nothing, 
therefore, to allay and neutralize the traditional alarm 
of British Dissenters at any public exhibition of political 
influence by the Catholic clergy. No one knows their 
disposition better than Mr. JoSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, and 
scarcely was Mr. PARNELL in the grave than he avowed 
his purpose of seizing the pretext afforded by the ac- 
tivity of the priesthood in Irish elections to array 
against home rule the anti-Catholic prejudices of En- 
glish Congregationalists, Methodists and Baptists. He 
argued thus: that even if they would not go so far as 
to desert Mr. GLADSTONE in a body, they would, at all 
events, put such pressure the Liberal leader 
would compel him to insert in the Home Rule bill 
guarantees against the grant of public money for Catho- 


on as 


lic education or for other purposes of vital moment to 
the Catholic Church. It is not impossible that a bill 
saddled with such restrictions might be less acceptable 
to the Irish Catholic hierarchy than the present state 
of things, for Mr. BALFouR, who will henceforth be the 
Tory leader in the Commons, has already signified his 
willingness to appropriate a large sum from the im- 
perial exchequer for the creation of an Irish Catholic 
university which shall be in all respects the equal of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

So obvious to the Irish Tories are the advantages 
derivable by them from the existing split in the Nation- 
alist party, that they are urging Lord SALiIspury to 
dissolve Parliament at They are afraid that, 
should the general election be postponed for a year 


once. 
longer, the two Nationalist factions may be reconciled 
to one another, and it is foreseen that their harmonious 
co-operation at the ballot-box would render any overt 
To the 
quiet and unobtrusive exercise of clerical influence no 
one can reasonably object. The fear betrayed by the 
Irish Unionists should be accepted by Irish patriots as 
an admonition. It the real friends of 
home rule on both sides of the Atlantic to the impera- 
tive necessity of applying such moral pressure to the 
Parnellites as shall convince them of the futility, odious- 
ness and iniquity of prolonging their factional opposi- 
tion to their Nationalist brethren. If united, Ireland is 
certain to enter her inheritance ; if divided, the 
prize of self-government, for which she has striven so 
many years and made so many sacrifices, may even y et 


interference of the priest hood superfluous. 


should awaken 


upon 


be snatched from her. 





THE Manchester, England, Board of Trade, refused 


to encourage our World’s Fair. Poor, old, envious Man- 


chester! 
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THE WRECK SYSTEM OF BANKING. 
] ISTORY tells us that the bankers of ancient Greece 

sometimes charged extortionately high rates of 
interest. Some writers of financial history charge 
them with being a rapacious set of money-lenders for 
thus taking undue advantage of the debtor class when- 
ever they could ; but this view is probably unfair to the 
bankers. BOECKH, in his * Political Economy of Ath- 
ens,” and Dr. SMITH, in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,” 
to the defective state of 
gave unusual facilities to debtors disposed to evade pay- 
Whenever the bankers of Athens 


point out that the custom was due 


ancient Grecian law, which 


ment of their debts. 


dealt with a _ particularly slippery customer, they 
charged him a rate high enough so that, in case he did 


slip through by a legal technicality or a flaw in the stat- 
ute, they would not lose seriously ; they held 
him tightly, they could add to their bad debtors’ fund, 


in case 
for a future emergency. 

This method of toying with the deposits of honest 
people seems to have been improved upon by some 
The Grecian 


banking institutions in this day and age. 


bankers played for high stakes with the slippery cus- 
tomer, and it appears that it was done in self-defense 
only. The modern custom is to buy the bonds of ** pro- 
moted” enterprises at a heavy discount; to discount 
paper fora regular patron, in financial straits, because 
the patron, though he has now little in sight, 


a good customer at the bank, may be so again, and is, 


was once 
at all events, a man of push, integrity and good stand- 
ing; to lend money, in a word, on such precarious se- 
curity as the borrower's honor, business standing, future 
prospects in life, and on his personal guarantee that such 
and such a“ promoted ” enterprise has really something 
in it and will eventually, owing to the heavy discount, 
add largely to the profits of the bank. This kind of 
bank — out to be a 
wreck which has merely been floated for a time, to be 
the 

to 
deals—largely with itself—using the money of other 


modern which afterwards turns 


rocks—takes enterprises into 


finally cast upon 


its confidence, aims share abnormal profits, 
people. 

In this, the bank is markedly inconsistent. If any- 
thing can arouse the indignation of the average money- 
lender, it is the word fiat, applied to finance. Yet, note 
the amount of fiat there is in every one of the cases 
above mentioned! How little of it there is in an eighty- 
acre improved farm mortgage, which the owner offers 
How little 


that is really substantial there is, even in a receivership 


in vain for a loan of five hundred dollars. 
for the great * promoted,” 

The most 
banks should avoid all fiat dealings. 
tial should be back of every loan of the people’s money, 


occurs is, 


that that 
Something substan- 


obvious reflection 


as something substantial must be the basis for National 
banks’ circulation of money issued to them by the Gov- 
Give the people as good security as the Gov 


recelves, 


ernment. 
ernment 

But there is also urgent need that intending deposi- 
tors should know—not what the bank’s condition was a 
few months ago—but what is its condition on the day 
the deposit is made. For this purpose it is necessary to 
what is the nature of the bank’s various items of 
with what 
and corporations is the bank dealing, and how do these 
stand with the bank ; what 
and liabilities, of each item of these, 
ual’s, firm’s or corporation’s account with the bank. As 


know : 


resources and liabilities ; individuals, firms 


are the totals of resources 
and of each individ- 
urged in these columns heretofore, convenient blanks 
for these purposes can be and should be afforded by the 
inventive genius of expert American accountants. 
Laws, also, against banks dealing directly or indi- 
rectly with themselves, and strictly defining not only 
the rights of depositors, but the kinds of resources and 
liabilities permitted, are obviously called for. Ail play- 


ing for high stakes is the first thing that must go. 


W ANTED—DIPLOMACY. 
MNHE American 
exercises, and about to take his place in the prac- 


student, fresh from his graduating 
tical world of men, will Jook in vain, through the pres- 
ent foreign affairs of our Government, for any visible 
result of that much cherished ideal, the MONROE Doc- 
trine. He will the United States 
dominating, or largely influencing the destiny of, the 


South American States, European nations have steadily 


find that, instead of 


gained the upper hand in that quarter. 


How this state of things has been brought about 


may be instructive, though not really of much con- 
sequence, now. Without attempting details it may be 
stated, in general, that recent Central and South 
American revolutions have invariably given American 
interests a setback there, while advancing those of Ger- 


many and Great Britain. American governmental aid 


to nitrate and guano speculations in Peru and Chili, for 


instance, have always been decried as jobbery by our 


somewhat fastidious press and ‘ reformers,” while 
Great Britain, always ‘‘ standing by” her commercial 
enterprises, and not being over scrupulous about 


methods, has stepped in and done the naughty work 
which our virtuous republic would not dare to d If 


a revolution was needed to bring about a desired *‘ con- 


dition,” England threw theories of international cor 


and such things to us, and proceeded at once to secretly 


stir up the ‘‘outs” to the revolution point. This was 
simply diplomacy aimed for the most part at the 
American Union and American interests 
In view of the fact that German ‘“ colonists have 
been aiding the rebellion against FONsEcA, the in 
may be said of Brazilian affairs as viewed and “ works 
by the German Foreign Office. German diplomacy has 
not had such a wide sweep as the British, nor has it 
yielded such large results, but there has been and is 
enough of it to show, by contrast, what ours has been 
As Editor HENRY WATTERSON said of President 


CLEVELAND'S campaign for re-election, that it was ver) 


high-toned, moral, and all that, but it was poor po 


so we may say that our dealings with the Central and 
South American States have been open, above ird 
and severely virtuous, but they have been very poor 
diplomacy. If our much-talked-of efforts to build up a 
foreign commerce are ever to materialize into a mer 
chant marine and such things, we must throw theory 


reformers 


What the Govern 


and severe international comity to the 


need such things in their business. 


ment needs, in our foreign affairs, is diplomacy, 
worldly, straight, from the shoulder; but not too 
severely virtuous. 
TALL GIRLS AND OTHER TALL 
PEOPLE. 
makes distinctions. It would not be science 


fo | ‘IENCE 
b 


if it failed 
distinctions. 


to But it makes 


So that, when science informs us that the 


do so, no invid 
tall girl is the higher stage of development, with refer 
not wish to hurt 
tall. Neither is science 
in a little play on the word higher, for 


f 


ence to girls, it does the feelings o 


girls who are not in this it 
stance indulging 
science is too serious even for a pun. 

The higher stage of 


the of a 


development here spoken of is 


resultant and 


better more sensible nursery 
training for little girls. They have more and better 
milk to drink, they do more romping, they breathe 
more fresh air, their exercise is a trifle more violent 


than formerly, they eat more sugar, there is less starv 
of little tots who 
have appetites too strong for their health. 
of little 


made it 


Ing now were formerly supposed t 


There 


also less forcing ones whose naturally st 


nervous system unnecessary for them to « 


much, but whose pare nts and nurses forme rly the £ t 
they were starving for want of ambition, and often 
wondered how they grew on so little food. Thess 
changes in diet, exercise and ventilation have resu!ted, 
so science tells us, in the tall girl who, to the perpen 
dicular extent of five feet eight inches, and five feet 
nine inches, figures in a very large percentage of mar 


riage ceremonies, 

An 
feet-six in his stockings, is responsible for the statement 
the Keeping a 


several swell ceremonies which he attended in different 


observant statistician, who himself stands fivs 


about marriage ceremonies, record of 


parts of England and Ameri a, in the capac ity of JEN 


KINS, he was forcibly struck by the predominance of the 
He could fail to 


charming 


tall type of bride. not notice that in 
that 


creature was taller than the groom. 


many cases and elaborately dressed 


AS a 


not as tenderly handled as little girls 


Now, this brings us to the boys. rule, little 


boys are They 
are frequently allowed to fall and bump their noses 


They were ut one time allowed to harden, by exposure, 





missing of mealsand wearing wet clothing time 
they were not so closely watched as to prevent the 
eating green apples, Such boys never grew tall Bu 
in many cases they became bardy and ** tough,” in more 
senses than one They came to be described as ** choice 
voods done ip in small packages But science tells us 
this was alla mistake. Exposure, missing meals, wear 
ing wet clothing, and eating green apples, are all barred 
now from the early career of the ideal boy, and he now 
nearly always grows tall—at all events. en of fiv 
feet eight inches and under are rapidly growing scarce 
The boy with a te dency to gr does grow, and 
greatly Increased percentage of him runs towards the 
upper air until he reaches tive feet eleven inches, 

In conclusion, we must tou yn tl mat 
terof taste. With reference to a person's height, t 
has been in recent years a pronounce ing 
popular taste, if we may be allowed that expres 
Such a change, science tells us curs out once n 
every fifty years At present tall mer I ' 
being appree ited, are m I Ir I t 
hard to overlook them, if one is standing on the ume 
level, topograpl ally But ! t 
for the cause this prevailing prominence ar 
larity of perpendicularly prolonged persor ‘ An | 
glish philosopher mnders hether there is or 
another cause at worl | h that 
of a type positively produces that type 
the demand Ni ne ever t fa 
generation, carefully reviewin ts portrait 
its biographies, wit mut bel struct vit! the pre 
alence of a predominant type 1 imor ‘ 
en. You cannot mistake HOLBEIN’S great la S 
faces nave always cl Le ind seldon i the 
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ladies of the Puritan houses, or the women of CHARLES 
[L.’s court, or the beauties of the early years of GEORGE 
III., or the ** fine women” of CRUIKSHANK’S day, women 
who, whether it was his fault or not, now all appear to 
have positively unnatural cheeks. If they were all 
married women the explanation would be simple, for 
the fact would merely mean this: that taste, having 
taken a different direction, those who pleased it suc- 
ceeded in marriage, and were therefore the principal 
subjects of the portrait-painters ; but the existence of a 
type extends to unmarried women, too, and to well- 
born lads, and seems, we confess, quite beyond a perfect 
explanation. About the nearest we can come to it 1s 
that they come high, but we must have them—we 


mean of course, with reference to tall girls. 


IT was SHIRLEY BROOKS who wrote : 
When lovely woman, Lump of Folly, 
Would show the world her vainest trait; 
Would treat herself as child her dolly, 
And warn each man of sense away; 
The surest method she'll discover 
To prompt a wink from every eye, 
Degrade a spouse, disgust a lover, 
And spoil a scalp-skin, is—to dye 
It is the most pardonable, some would say the most 
amiable, of women’s weaknesses to endeavor to preserve 
their attractions so long as possible ; and it would have 
been more polite if the humorist had paid them a com- 
pliment on the risks which they willingly run for the 
sake of making themselves pleasing in the eyes of their 


lords and masters. 


SIGNOR CRISPI, ex-Premier of Italy, has nothing else 
to do now but to air his grievances in an American 
periodical—which is a sure sign that he is out of Italian 
politics. PRINCE BISMARCK is writing his memoirs to 
prove that he is the founder of the German Empire. 
GLADSTONE’S advancing years admonish him and his 
friends that he cannot much longer attend properly t 
the routine and details of the Liberal leadership in the 
House of Commons. Of the three men, the Grand Old 


Man can least be spared. 


THE Knights of Labor claim a membership of two 
hundred and seventy thousand in all parts of the world. 
The annual report cautions the order against reckless 
admission to membership. But, on the other hand, it 
will not look well for the Knights of Labor to be too 
exclusive. That great organization needs cool heads, 
a faithful brotherhood, and honest men, and we venture 
to say there are more than two hundred and seventy 
thousand such workmen in the United States alone. 


THE Anarchists have been very noisy, and very vin- 
dictive towards the Stars and Stripes, while celebrating 
the anniversary, this fall, of the Chicago Anarchists’ 
hanging: even going so far as to haul down the flag 
from a public building in a Long Island town. These 
wild-eyed sons of license are courting more trouble for 
themselves. They had better keep their unwashed 


hands off our national emblem ! 


THE London Times sent a correspondent to Chili at 
the beginning of the recent trouble in that country, 
ind then suppressed his correspondence because it was 
in favor of BALMACEDA. This means that English in- 
terests were identical with those of the insurgents. It 
may throw some light also on the question, What has 
Enyiand to do with the prevailing anti-American feel- 


ing in Chili? 


CHARLES BaLaAM, the famous Kocu lymph patient, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., died on the 9th ult. He did 
nicely under the treatment until he discovered where 
the whiskey cask was kept in the hospital and then he 
grew rapidly worse and the whiskey grew less. This is 


the view of the case taken by Colonel COCKERILL’s 
New York Morning Advertiser. 


GERMANY has interests in Brazil which she is pro- 
tecting by aiding the rebels against President FONSECA. 
The Monroe Doctrine is in a deep sleep. The first: mis- 
take this country made was in holding aloof from South 
American politics too long. Every revolution down 
there is started, propelled and brought to successful 


issue by European intrigue. 


ONE hundred and eighty years ago, ADDISON men- 
tioned in The Spectator a suggestion that a seminary of 
petticoat politicians should be founded under Madame 
DE MAINTENON. Could not this be used as an argument 
by the advocates of women’s rights, since there must 
surely be some good in a scheme which can survive the 


ridicule of two centuries ? 


No sooner are the State elections over than the 
campaign of 1892 looms up. Politics. as well as the 
poor, we have with us always. It is safe to say, how- 
that the large majority of the people are not at 


present deeply stirred by the contemplation of next 





year’s Presidential and Congressional contest. 
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A GENIUS with a strong weakness for figures has dis- 
covered that it costs the people of this country every 
year $250,000,000 to be born, $300,000 ,000 for getting 
married, and $75,000,000 for funeral expenses. This 
steady drain on the finances of the country would soon 
pay the national debt, if properly handled. 


REFERRING to Spanish-American republics, it is daily 
becoming more and more apparent that Brazil is on the 
eve of troublous times, that Chili’s next move will be 
another revolution, and that Mexico is our most solid 
and valuable neighbor on the south. American states- 
manship should be directed accordingly. 


THE exodus of colored people from this country to 
the Dark Continent will bring that great tract of waste 
land prominently to the front more effectually than 
Old World diplomacy and parceling out of territory on 
the Congo. Perhaps this is the future of the black race. 


And it would be a glorious mission. 


TRADE depression is so great in England that one 
prominent steamship line will take several vessels off 
the New York route. Still it must be remembered that 
England can lose a great many sails, and yet have more 
left than any other nation on earth can boast of. 


THE revolt in China is alarming ; and the European 
diplomatists at Peking are doing nothing to protect for- 
eign residents there. The Caucasian will have to fight 
the almond-eved Mongolian in his own country yet. In 
that event, we must seek a substitute for tea. 


SOMEBODY has been reviving the old theory that 
Russia is the natural ally of the United States. There 
is, positively, nothing at all in this theory. Russia® 
must mend her ways before she can occupy so proud a 


position in humanity's progress. 


Canada’s debt has reached $235,000,000 ; but, as the 
‘mother country” is rich, the Dominion is good for 
even that enormous sum. England has all that is of 
any value there now, and she should in justice assume 


the debt along with the rest. 


GOVERNOR PATTISON, of Pennsylvania, has set an 
example worthy of imitation by other Governors, in his 
World's Fair proclamation calling officially upon all the 
people of that State to do active work to make the en- 


terprise a success, 


GOLDWIN SMITH is right when he says Canada needs 
to be annexed to the American Union. But let her 
gain her independence first. Until after that event, 
Canada should count on the Union not at all. 


WOMEN are in politics to the exteat that newspapers 
are interviewing them on the result of the elections. 
Election interviews ought to make a good preparation 


for suffrage. 


DON’T FAIL TO READ OUR COUPON OFFER 
ON PAGE 12. 





FRANK R. STOCKTON, the well-known novelist, is a thin, 
wiry-built, dark-complexioned man, somewhat severe of 
look, with bright, eager eyes and a drooping moustache, 
and in manner is dry and taciturn. He is a Philadelphian 
by birth, and began life as an engraver, but soon turned 
journalist. It was while connected with Scribmer’s that 
he published the “ Rudder Grange” stories, which first 
brought him into prominence. This was in 1879. Then he 
became assistant editor of St. Nicholas. In 1884 he pub 
lished ‘“‘ The Lady or the Tiger ?”’ which has been followed 
by an unbroken line of delightfully-contrived tales, both 
short and long. His last book is called ‘The House of 
Martha.” It turns upon a well-to~lo young prig, the mag- 
nate of a New England country town, who isin despair be- 
cause he loves to talk and has lots to say about his travels 
in Europe, but can find no one who is willing to listen to 
him. So he advertises for a listener, and is furnished with 
a pretty sister of a Protestant charitable order. Of course, 
he falls in love with her, and as a consequence gets into 
various odd situations. All of which is thoroughly Stock 
tonesque. His novels all take a quaint turn, and are full 
of whimsical characters, while in each one some fresh 
enigma is dangled like a lure before the reader's eyes 
He is now seven-and-fifty, and confesses that he often 
waits an hour to select the correct word when dictating his 
stories, and that he seldom dictates more than one thou- 
sand words a day. He asks something like five hundred 
dollars for a short stury, and he gets what he asks. He 
can talk quite as well as he writes, when in the mood; 
but, as a rule, he is rather chary of conversation, and 
rarely melts, even when surrounded by his chosen inti- 
mates. He wrote “The Great War Syndicate” for ONCE 
4 WEEK; also the novel, ** Ardis Claverden.” 


COLONEL Nortu, the “ Nitrate King,’’ who is now in 
New York, is a bald-headed man of portly build, with a 
rosy face framed in reddish side-whiskers, and is rising 
three-and-fifty. He began life in a machine-shop, then 
took to driving rivets into boilers, and was earning a few 
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dollars a week in Chili when he invented nitrate, on the 
strength of which he attracted capital and eventually be- 
came an 18-karat millionaire. He has since laid down 
railroads, built ships, dabbled in collieries and in water 
gas, and in various other bubbles. For some few years 
past he has been cutting a very considerable dash in 
London, where he is reckoned quite a big man. He has 
built himself a palace of bewildering gorgeousness, where 
he gives entertainments on a scale of undiluted splendor, 
and is popularly supposed never to count the cost of 
anything that money can buy. He is said to have once 
‘tipped’ a waiter to the tune of one thousand dollars. 
He keeps race-horses, and belongs to the Volunteers; but 
is rather overfond of seeing his name in print. In fact, any- 
thing he doesn’t know about the art of free advertising 
isn’t worth acquiring. Being rich, and vulgar, and a 
parvenu, he’ is naturally reckoned among the Prince of 
Wales’s intimates; but withal, he is a profoundly good- 
hearted fellow, who never misses an opportunity of putting 
his friends into good things. 

LADY CAITHNESS, who has succeeded to the spiritual in- 
heritance of Madame Blavatsky as the patroness of Spir- 
itualism and Theosophy, is described as a stout old dame, 
formerly possessed of one of those warm, accentuated 
kinds of beauty whose luster is so quickly dimmed and 
whose charm disappears little by little under the talons 
of Father Time until it is lost in a caricature of its former 
self. She is retouched, like an old picture in a museum 
which has been neglected, and looks grotesque in her 
youthful dress, and seems not to be aware that she could 
have been a grandmother years ago. She is apparently 
sincere in her tomfooleries of the other world, and being 
enormously wealthy, she is a godsend to a crowd of penni- 
less people who trade upon her innocent mania. She edits 
a review called Aurora, and evokes every day the wander- 
ing soul of that Marie Stuart who was as beautiful as she 
was unfortunate. She has a double in a son who at fancy 
balls dresses himself like a Roman emperor. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD, the well-known actor, is a tall, 
spare-built man with a close-shaven face of clerical cast, 
is getting bald and weers eyeglasses. In manner he is 
somewhat stilted and peremptory, so that he is not gen- 
erally popular, and he has made the irretrievable error 
of falling foul of the dramatic critics as a body. Yet 
withal he is quite a cultivated man, whose versatility may 
be gauged by his répertoire, which includes such widely 
different characters as Nero, Don Juan, Dr. Jekyll and 
Baron Chevreiul, He is not without a certain literary in- 
stinct, and has lately turned his attention to music, being 
the first prominent American actor to strive for equal 
honors as a composer. His new book, called ‘‘ One Even- 
ing,”’ will contain many songs, catches, operatic music and 
farcical arrangements all his own. 


HuGH PRICE HUGHES, the so-called Keeper of the Non- 
conformist Conscience, who recently visited this country 
as a delegate to the Methodist conference at Washington, 
is a slim-built, wiry man, with ruddy cheeks framed in 
a closely-cropped dark beard streaked with gray, wears 
eyeglasses, and is surcharged with nervous energy. In 
England he is best known to fame as the friend of W. T. 
Stead, wittily styled “the Joseph Surface of Journal- 
ism,” and also by reason of the various things he has at- 
tacked. He recently formulated a charge against Indian 
missionaries, and was compelled to eat his words in the 
most humiliating manner. He is a Home Ruler who 
knows nothing of Ireland, a Radical who knows nothing 
of politics, and a clergyman who knows little of religion. 
This last statement I make on the strength of a blasphe- 
mous article of his written in a paper which he miscon- 
ducted, in which he showed the attitude the Founder of the 
Faith would have taken up on the question of Irish auton- 
omy. In fact, anything he doesn’t know about the cul- 
tivation of notoriety, isn’t worth acquiring. Since his re- 
turn to England he has lectured upon Uncle Sam, and 
proved conclusively that he had not escaped the atten- 
tions of those practical jokers who delight in loading up 
unsuspecting strangers with wonderful stories illustrat 
ing the greatness of America. He is really a bright man 
who ought to know better. 


READ THIS! 

New York Harbor Defenses, with diagrams, will ap- 
pear in our next issue; also, The Famous Palo Alto 
Stables, copiously illustrated, with portraits of Palo 
Alto, Sunol, Electioneer, etec., etc.; the concluding 
paper by W. H. Rideing, of ‘*Sea Fights as They Were 
and as They May Be ;” ** Duck-shooting on the Chesa- 
peake; ” “ The New United States Battleship, New York,” 
illustrated, and a very readable article, ‘‘ How Congress 
is Opened,” poems, essays, personals, etc., etc. The 
front page, wood-engraved, will give the interior of 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, with the Woman's Christian 


Temperance Union in session, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS: 
**A History of the United States in 
Our Own Time.” 

By a Veteran Journalist. 


This work, whose publication will be begun at once, 
will present a consecutive review of American history, 
from the attempt of South Carolina to nullify an Act 
of Congress, in the first administration of Andrew 
Jackson, down to the close of the administration of 
Benjamin Harrison. The aim will be to do for con- 
temporary American history what has been done for 
contemporary English history in Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
‘History of Our Own Time.” 
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THE ‘ PULLEY-BONE.” 
BY WADE WHIPPLE. 
Txat Thanksgivin’ Day I went 
Down to Deacon Brown's, intent 
Not so much on turkey stuff 
As in coaxin’ narve enough 
To submit to Sary Ann 
Somethin’ that, I swan to man, 
Love’d for more’n a year prepared me, 
But the poppin’ of it scared me. 


Waal ! we et the anwal meal, 
Saw the after-hours steal 


Down the track o° day an’ set 
Whar the elves o° twilight met, 
Loungin’ ‘round, impatient like, 


Waitin’ for the time to strike 
When her pa an’ ma’d a’journ'n’ 
Leave us thar to speak our yearnin 
Seem'd, afore that hour’d come, 
Doomsday’d amble in, I vum ! 
But it lit at last, an’ see 

Cider, hick’ry nuts an’ we 
Sittin’ thar in sorter thrall, 

Just a sayin’ nothin’ ‘tall, 

Me a-crackin’ nuts, an’ Sary 
Posin’ thar jus’ like a fairy 

So an’ hour moped away 

*Peared to me more like a day— 
Sary now an’ then’d peek 

At me ‘cross her temptin’ cheek 
While I kep’ the crackin’ rut— 
Fust a finger, then a nut 

But I couldn’t crack a hole in 


That ‘ar fright that held my soul in 
Might a-kep’ on that a way 

Mebbe till the Jedgment Day 

On’y for what Sary done 


She yanked out a * pulley-bone 
From her pocket ; “ Jed,” says she, 
“ Take a holt an’ pull with me ; 
One that gits the shortest splinter 
Marries fust, by rule o° Ginter.” 


Waal ! I sorter muster'd pluck 

An’ a-holt of it I tuck, 

Drawed my breath an’ peep'd a turn 
At them heavenly eyes o° her’n, 

Then I hollered, ** Let ‘er go! 

An’ we snapped the thing, an’ lo! 
When we matched ‘em—no deceivin’— 
Dern’d ef they warn't ‘zactly even. 


“Sary,” says I, with a wink, 

*“ That thar Ginter rule, I think, 
Sartifies our weddin’-day 

Purty nigh together, eh * 

What's yer notion ‘bout the thing ?” 
Jinks! Ef you'd a-seen her fling 
Her purportions on my weskit 

You'd a-said she’s glad to resk it. 


Then I got so full o° thanks 
Seem’d they sorter come in hanks ; 
And espeshually sence 

I’ve be’n thankin’ Proverdence 
That when turkeys war designed, 
An’ the parts together j‘ined, 

Thar wuz 1e to give attention 





To that “ pulley-bone ™ invention 
_ -2e~< - 
SEA FIGHTS AS THEY WERE AND AS 
THEY MAY BE. 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
(In Three Papers—Second Paper.) 
ALAMIS is an _ irregular-shaped, 
mountainous island of Greece, and 
the battle which is named from it 
was fought in the narrow strait be- 
tween it and the west coast of Africa. 
The year was 480 B.c.; the month, 
September; the belligerents, the 
Greeks and the Persians, the latter 
under the leadership of Xerxes, who 
was resolved to retrieve his defeat 
at Marathon. Never before was such 
an immense force gathered for war- 
fare as that of Xerxes. It was composed not of Persians 
alone, but of tributary nations—Pheenicians, Thracians, 
Macedonians—men from the steppes of Central Asia, from 
the banks of the Indus, and from the interior of Africa. 
Altogether, the camp and its followers numbered about 





six million 

A few days before, Leonidas and his gallant band had 
held the invading hordes at bay in Thermopyl#; and now, 
confident of victory, Xerxes sat enthroned on a hill to 
watch the movement of his warriors and ships. His forces 
on sea and land were to combine; and, having built a 
bridge of boats across the Hellespont, which had been de- 
stroyed, he replaced it with a similar structure—not, how- 
ever, until he had beheaded the original engineers and 
administered three hundred lashes to the sea which had 
wrought the havoc. He was not as deferential to the pow- 
ers of Nature as Canut», it will be seen; and there was 
enough to feed his vanity and arrogance in the sight 
upon which he could look from his throne on the high 
hill 

His fleet numbered over twelve hundred vessels, and 
was manned by about two hundred and fifty thousand men. 
Each vessel was propelled by sails and by one, two or three 
banks of oars, pulled by sturdy arms. What if there were 
neither shot nor shell? Other instruments of death and 
destruction were not lacking. Heavy weights were hoisted 
up to the long yards, from which they could be dropped 
onto the enemy’s deck, to crush the men and, perhaps, sink 


the ship. Instead of guns, there were catapults; instead 


of lead, the projectiles were javelins and rocks; and in- 
stead of cutlass and pistol, the warriors carried slings and 
bows and arrows. Long spears reached out from the bows, 
and from them hung cages of live coals and other combus- 
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tibles, which would be emptied by means of a trap-door 
over the ships of the opposing fleet. 

The signal for battle was a brazen shield hoisted aloft 
and the blare of a trumpet; but before this, as the sun 
arose, the Persians prostrated themselves in worship. 
Their ships reached from shore to shore, and were so 
closely packed they could scarcely move. The fleet of the 
Greeks was so unequal, that Xerxes could have looked 
upon it only with derision. Up went the shield, and loud 
and clear rang out the notes of the trumpet. The battle 
began, and the Grecian fleet sailed boldly down upon the 
invaders. This was not what Xerxes had expected, and 
what followed surprised him still more. The attack was 
so sudden, vigorous and determined, that his forces were 
thrown into confusion from the first. A gap was made in 
their line and the Persian ships became entangled. They 
had been caught in a trap in which they were at the mercy 
of the foe. They had made a fatal mistake in taking a po- 
sition in the land-locked passage instead of meeting the 
adversary in the open sea. In vain did they attempt to 
rally. Ship after ship was burned or sunk—set aflame by 
the terrible Greek fire, or cut to the water’s edge by the 
sharp beaks of the Grecian galleys. Those that remained 
retreated in panic and dismay; one by one they flew away, 
setting an example which the contumelious Xerxes was 
not long in following, until only one vessel was left of all 
the Persian fleet—the vessel commanded by Queen Arte- 
mesia. She continued the battle single-handed, like an- 
other Sir Richard Grenville, and would have been over- 
whelmed had not her strategy been as great as her integ- 
rity. Asshe retreated she was pursued by a Grecian ship, 
and seeing in her path a Persian vessel, the captain of 
which had shown cowardice, she deliberately ran him 
down. This action is said to have convinced the Greeks 
that her vessel was one of their own, as she intended that 
it should; and,while punishing her craven ally, she made 
good her escape. 

Actium was fought B.c. 31, and the belligerents were 
the naval forces of Anthony and Octavius, who had long 
been rivals for the cwnership of Rome. Anthony had 
nearly twice as many ships as Octavius, but they were 
poorly manned. ‘“ Your ships are not well mann’d,”’ pro- 
tests Enobarbus to his chief, in Shakespeare’s tragedy : 

** Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people 

Ingross‘d by swift impress ; in Caesar's fleet 

Are those that often cave *gainst Pompey fought : 

Their ships are yare ; yours, heavy : no disgrace 

Shall fall you for refusing him at sea.” 
Anthony was obstinate, however. and persisted in meet- 
ing the enemy on the water, since, in addition to the supe- 
rior number of his ships, he had a further advantage in 
the position of his fleet, which lay in a sheltered arm of 
the sea. Octavius appreciated this, and knew that it 
was necessary that the enemy should be lured into the 
open sea, where his own lighter vessels could move 
with freedom, and the quickness of their maneuvers 
might prove to be a compensation for the inferiority 
of their size and numbers. Cleopatra had re-enforced An- 
thony with seventy ships ; and when, after a long delay, the 
battle began, she witnessed it from her galley, in which, 
with its purple sails furled, she sat surrounded by all the 
splendor of the Egyptian court. Presently the vessels in 
Anthony’s left wing moved slowly out, and no sooner had 
they done so than the fleet of Octavius retreated, as if in 
alarm. The remainder of Anthony’s vessels now advanced, 
also; and, when they were no longer in the shelter of the 
land, Octavius suddenly turned about and drove his ships 
inamong them. The battle raged fiercely for hours, and 
it had not been decided when Cleopatra, horrified by the 
carnage, hoisted her sail and took flight, followed by the 
entire Egyptian contingent. Had Anthony persevered he 
might have won the day; but he had grown besotted and 
cowardly under the thralldom of his mistress; and taking 
refuge in a small, swift vessel, he ran after her, leaving 
his forces still fighting for him. Again in the embraces of 
Cleopatra, he learned of their defeat and their secession to 
the cause of Octavius, who now assumed imperiai powers. 

Though not a shot was fired in these old sea fights, the 
weapons of destruction used were almost numberless in 
variety, and the carnage was not less horrible than in 
a modern battle. 

A beautiful picture is given in ‘‘ Ben-Hur” of the skill 
with which the much-decorated and apparently cumbrous 
and unhandy vesse!s were maneuvered. Aviros, the trib- 
une, is waiting with some friends on the mole at Misenum 
for his ship, which has just come in sight. ‘‘The sim- 
plicity of the upper works declared the oars the chief de- 
pendence of the crew. A mast, a little forward of mid- 
ship, was held by fore and back-stays and shrouds fixed 
to rings on the inner side of the bulwarks. The tackle 
was that required for the management of one great square 
sail and the yard to which it was hung. Above the bul- 
warks the deck was visible. Save the sailors, who had 
reefed the sail and yet lingered on the yard, but one man 
was to be seen by the party on the mole, and he stood 
by the prow, helmeted, and with a shield. The hundred 
and twenty oaken blades, kept white and shining by pum- 
ice and the constant wash of the waves, rose and fell as 
if operated by the same hand, and drove the galley forward 
with a speed rivaling that of a modern steamer. So rap- 
idly, and apparently so rashly, did she come, that the 
landsmen of the tribune’s party were alarmed. Suddenly, 
the man by the prow raised his hand with a peculiar 
gesture; whereupon all the oars flew up, poised a moment 
in the air, then fell straight down. The water boiled and 
bubbled about them; the galley shook in every timber, 
and stopped as if scared. Another gesture of the hand, 
and again the oars rose, feathered and fell; but this time 
those on the right, dropping towards the stern, pushed for- 
ward, while those on the left, dropping towards the bow, 
pulled backwards. Three times the oars thus pushed and 
pulled against each other. Round to the right the ship 
swung as upon a pivot; then, caught by the wind, she 
settled gently broadside to the mole.” 
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JUSTICE, ACCORDING TO HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
Il. 

N former times, inequality predominated 
too much. At present, equality is too 
predominant, and, if carried to excess, is 
no less dangerous than its opposite ex- 
treme. The few formerly preyed upon 
the many. So, now, the many show a dis- 
position to turn around and prey upon 
the few. Both of these conditions must 

be wrong; for they are extremes, and under them real 

justice is impossible. Liberty exercised without restraint 
formerly resulted in constant disturbance. But when, to 
avoid this, people attempt an absolute equality of restraint 
on all persons, they run the risk of crushing out liberty, 

In other words, ‘‘equality’’ may be so used as to destroy 

liberty. 

No doubt there is a good deal of truth in this. A tyranny 
of the majority may exist; and we sometimes feel its 
effects in the United States, to-day. It comes from the 
fact that most men—although they really desire the gen- 
eral good, and know that they will all be better off if the 
general good is established—confuse equal liberty with 
equal exercise of political rights. Trying to conjure with 
political rights alone, they lose their real rights, viz., 
equality of independent opinion, and equality in action 
and its proportionate rewards. Although Mr. Spencer 
perceives in popular institutions a vast amount of imper- 
fection, he also sees in them the promise of immense im- 
provement. What he objects to is that, in the present, 
people are continually—as they have done in the past— 
etting up the ideal of a citizen and then trying to produces 
him by some particular system, some artificial process. 
In the order of nature, he contends, there is no real prog- 
ress, and there cannot be any without variety of develop- 
ment. Uniformity—that is, making every one conform to 
a fixed pattern and process—retards progress and delays 
the advent of complete justice. Herein he finds a conclu- 
sive argument for the limitation of the duties of the State 
towards citizens. The State can do a great deal in the way 
of defining and upholding the rights of all its members; 
but there is a point beyond which it cannot undertake to 
control, without doing positive harm. At that point, there- 
fore, it ought to stop and should leave the people to work 
out their own destiny. 

Seeing that all through the body politic, i.e, among 
the people themselves, a vast variety of causes are fer- 
menting—the results of which no one can predict—we 
should be careful how we presume to shape them accord- 
ing toatheory. Mr. Spencer says boldly: ‘ The practical 
politician, so-called, who thinks that the influences of 
his measure are to be shut up within the limits of the field 
he contemplates, is one of the wildest of theorists.” For 
the same reason Mr. Spencer condemns Socialism, because 
it proposes to pass the limits of proper State duty, and to 
control men and their movements despotically, by a pre- 
conceived theory, on the assuniption that such control will 
be for their good. Bellamy’s “nationalist”? plan he de- 
nounces as being pure militarism applied to industrial 
conditions, and destructive of freedom. He recognizes 
that the slow evolution of thought and of legislation has 
now arrived at an implied acknowledgment that land 
really belongs to the community in general. At the same 
time he declares that private property in land cannot 
rightfully be taken away unless full payment is offered 
for it by the people, and ample allowance made for vested 
rights and the labor and expense which, during hundreds 
of years, have brought the land to its present value. 

It is clear, then, that Herbert Spencer, on these prac- 
tical questions, is soundly conservative, as well as broadly 
and sincerely progressive. The next thing to ask him is, 
How does he propose that mankind should achieve ideal 
justice and liberty ? His answer is, Through “a natural 
process by which citizens are in course of being molded to 
the requirements of a developed social state.””’ He claims 
that we should rest our faith entirely upon “the natural 
method—the spontaneous adaptation of citizens to social 
life.” This is very alluring ; but how are we to be guided, 
from day to day, in following this natural method and 
spontaneous adaptation? The only guide Mr. Spencer 
vouchsafes is that ‘“‘The law of equal freedom is the 
supreme moral law.” And what is the sanction of that 
law? Well, Mr. Spencer tells us that throughout the ani- 
mal kingdom there is traced a biological law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest; that the ethical or moral phase of this 
law is justice ; and that, because it is the law of the animal 
kingdom, it ‘therefore possesses the highest possible au- 
thority.” 

Just here I should incline to take issue with him. A 
principle and a rule of guidance based on the evolution of 
the animal kingdom may be true, so far as it goes. But is 
it ‘the supreme moral law?” Mr. Spencer seems to for- 
get that ever since man was man—so far as we have any 
evidence—he has obeyed moral law because he believed 
that it issued from some power above himself, and has wor- 
shiped that power, He has not worshiped it as something 
that came from himself. Is it possible that mankind, for 
whose evolution Mr. Spencer has such immense respect, 
could have been utterly foolish; and that Mr. Spencer is 
the one man in the long list of hnman beings who can now 
at last set mankind right? The progress of man has al- 
ways been accompanied and actuated by this belief that 
the laws of morals and justice emanate from a source 
higher than the animal kingdom. This, after all, has been 
the greatest element of progress; and it is a factor which 
the present author of “‘ Justice’? wholly omits. The weak- 
ness of his ethical philosophy comes out very clearly in an 
appendix where he discusses ‘‘the moral motive.” Here, 
speaking of good actions, he says: “ Just as food is rightly 
taken only when taken to appease hunger, while the hav- 
ing to take it when there is no inclination implies de- 
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ranged physical state, so a good act, or act of duty is rightly 
done only if done in satisfaction of immediate feeling ; 
and, if done with a view to ultimate results, in this world 
or another world, implies an imperfect moral state.” Yet, 
in the same paragraph, he admits that a man can justify 
eating by saying that it will conduce to health, strength, 
and ability to carry on his work. If Mr. Spencer relies 
upon animal philosophy and thinks that we may justify 
eating by a consideration of ultimate results, why does he 
not admit that good actions may also be rightly performed 
with a view to ultimate results? If everything in life and 
politics were done ‘‘in satisfaction of immediate feeling” 
—according to his prescription for good actions—his whole 
plan of enlightened, far-seeing political conduct and of 
morals would be upset, and the evolution of justice would, 
I fear, be in a bad way. 


-e + ——-- 
AT THE HORSE-SHOW. 


THE annual exhibition under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Horse Association opened at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, on the 16th inst. It will mark an epoch in the 
history of such exhibitions. In every class the specimens 
of equine beauty and symmetry were such as to delight 
the eye of the horse connoisseur, and to impress the 
non-professional admirer of ‘‘man’s noblest friend” with 
the magnitude of the business of raising fine horseflesh in 
the United States. 

Millions of dollars would be required to gain a title to 
the six hundred odd horses exhibited at the great Garden. 
Many a “beauty”’ among them could not be bought for 
money. The millionaire owners are raising fine “ strings” 
for their own delectation, and many of them are not in 
it for money, in any sense. 

It is well for those people who daily handle horses that 
such is the case. The farmer, the truckman, the luimber- 
man and the liveryman have secured an improved class of 
horses within the last twenty years, owing to the unselfish 
policy of those horse-owners, who intelligently aim to per- 
petuate, by careful selection and severe discrimination, 
the highest qualities in carriage, endurance, strength and 
disposition, of the best specimens that come into their 
hands. The non-professional Westerner could see among 
the ‘“‘kings”’ at the Garden the immediate descendants of 
the thoroughbred trotters whose pedigree takes us back 
to the early days of Breckenridge. He would miss, how- 
ever, the large display of Percherons and Clydesdales and 
roadster horses customary at Western exhibitions. He 
would be struck by the evident popularity of the hackney 
and the thoroughbred racer over his favorite trotter. He 
would not like the cumbersome four-in-hand, and the 
‘points’ in the cob and the hackney and the brougham 
horse would not be evident to him without close inspec- 
tion, perhaps not even then. The “ points’’ are doubtless 
there, nevertheless. 

This non-professional Westerner would also wonder 
why Western horses were not largely represented at the 
great American horse-show. Canada was there in good 
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form, and even traces of England, the mother country, 
were visible here and there. But, with the exception of 
the Pennsylvania exhibits, New York filled her own big 
horse-show unaided. This is probably due to various 
causes, the chief of which is that the taste in New York 
seems to flow towards coachers, hackneys, saddle-horses 
and thoroughbred racers, while the choice of the great 
majority of American horsemen is centered upon trotters, 

“dressy,” clean-limbed roadsters, draught horses, and the 

large, strong, active and fast-walking horse known by the 

rather indefinite name of “general purpose”’ horse, weigh- 
ing about twelve hundred. 

But all other considerations aside, and from the stand- 
point, solely, of the horseman who is in the business largely 
from choice and enthusiasm, the great exhibition at Madi- 
son Square Garden is a source of unqualified satisfaction. 
An assemblage of horses was there whose various valuable 
qualities have been carefully noted before selection. These 
qualities are yet, for the most part, to be grafted upon the 
already magnificent ‘‘standard-bred American horse.” 
The improvement of the last twenty years in American 
horses was not more marked, perhaps less so, than the im- 
provement in the next twenty will be. Later importations 
by the shrewd New York horse-fanciers have been espe- 
cially noted for superior intelligence, equable disposition 
and stately carriage. Taken as an indication of one more 
step in the already splendid record of the development of 
the American horse, the Madison Square exhibition is 
cause for national gratulation. 
> Oo +____ 

SOME REMARKABLE TURKEYS. 

E had been talking about some remark- 
able turkeys. There were four of us in 
the party, and some of the stories told 
‘““when the candle burns” ought to prove 
a valuable addition to the literature of 
the Thanksgiving turkey. 

“When I was a boy on the farm,’ 
the oldest member of the party, who had 

a right to be heard first, ‘‘a neighbor of ours had a re- 
markable turkey, known as ‘Job.’ He was taller than 
Tom Thumb, and about my own age, say six years old. 
The old fellow had but one eye (the other he lost in a 
fight), and that gave him a diabolical look. When the 
boys plagued ‘Job,’ he was a terror. With bloodshot 
eyes, uplifted head and wing, the gobbler would come at 
you with a rush, and it took a strong man to withstand 
his furious onslaughts. After a while ‘Job’ became so 
uniformly cross and savage, that it was decided to make 
pot-pie of him for Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“Yes, I have seen some big turkeys in my day, and I 
am not threescore-and-ten yet,’’ said the next man, who is 
a Washington Market dealer. ‘‘The heaviest bird I ever 
saw, or expect to see, weighed fifty-two pounds and eight 
ounces. I can assure you there was no ‘fake’ about it; 
no shot in the crop, no lead in the body, and the scales were 
This gobbler had Chicago feet, the legs of a 
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ballet-dancer, and the body of a boodle alderman. The 
in Washington Market, de« 
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monster was on exhibition 
rated with red, white and 
his breast was a sign that 
only afew of usleft!’ Every year, turkeys weighing fro1 
thirty to thirty-five pounds come into market, but they are 





old and tough.” 
‘** Some years ago, while spending my summer vacation 


at Manasquan, on the New Jersey coast,’ began the Beau 
Brummel of our party, by way of introduction, “I made 
the acquaintance of a turkey of remarkable intelligence 
Like Poe’s raven, Jack (as he was called) was a most ur 
gainly bird. He liked to be petted, and was a general 
favorite with the boarders. He was a mischievous bird 
and needed watching. But the most peculiar thing about 
Jack was his gobble, which sounded exactly like ‘How 
in-the-sheol-can-I-help-it ?’ I remember one day, whet 


Jack walked into the kitchen, the servant-girl exclaimed 
‘What! here 7 and Jack’s answer, ‘ How-in 
the-sheol-can-I-help-it ?’ caused shrieks of | 
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laughter 


‘Four-legged turkeys are not unknown said the 
Scientist; “but four legs are too much for them, and so 
they die young and tender.” 

‘Perhaps the most remarkable turkey I ever saw 
said the Cynic, ‘‘wason Ninth avenue. It was the night 


before Christmas, Stretching down along the avenue were 
peddlers’ carts, each illumined by a flaringtorch. ‘Hy'ar 
’y’ar! Fine turks only ten cents a pound! come up and 
take your choice!’ Believe me, it remark 
able collection of skin and 
The bodies of the birds 
from yellow to yellowish-green spots of decay.”’ 
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Moral: Thanksgiving turkeys won’t keep until Christ 

mas. 
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TRACKED OUT. 

A SECRET OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
BY ARTHUR W. A BECKETT, 
Author of “Failen Among Thieves,” “ The 
Ghost of Greystone Grange,”’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER IL. 
AN ARREST ON SUSPICION. 





“ONSIEUR is _indis- 
posed,’”’ said a_ ser- 
gent de _ ville, ap- 
proaching Alec 
Ainsworth. 

I speak French, for 
an Englishman, very 
fluently. Iexplained 
that it was nothing; 
that my friend was 
subject to fainting 
fits, and that this 
seizure would soon 
pass away. 

“Until it does pass away,” the sergent 
de ville continued, with polite insistence, 
‘‘ Monsieur and Monsieur's friend will take 
shelter in this room.” 

As the crowd were becoming rather too 
particular in their attentions, I readily fell 
in with the wishes of the officials, and with- 
drew. We entered a large apartment at- 
tached to the Morgue which served as a 
police station. Several of the officers were, 
with their coats open, engaged in playing 
at dominoes; others were reading the 
newspapers; most of them were smoking. 
Seated at a desk was an official of a higher 
grade. He had a book before him, in 
which he had been making entries. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“One of these gentlemen,” replied our 
guide, ‘‘fainted at the sight of our new 
guest; and as our new guest has not been 
identified, | thought, perhaps, it would be 
wise to detain them.” 

“Detain us!” I exclaimed, indignantly. 
“Do you mean to imply we are prisoners ?”’ 

“ Pray be tranquil,” said the man at the 
desk, persuasively; “it is merely a matter 
of form. The gentleman over yonder was 
found under very suspicious circumstances, 
and so if either of you can give any infor- 
mation about him it will be most obliging. 
But, see, Monsieur is regaining conscious- 
ness.”’ 

I asked for a glass of water, and, sprink- 
ling some of its contents on the face of 
Ainsworth, soon recalled him to himself. 

“My good fellow,’’ I said in English, “it 
is of importance that you should immedi- 
ately resume your wonted composure. We 
are suspected.” 

“Suspected !”’ 
what ?”’ 

“Oh, of nothing,” put in the official at the 
desk in broken English; ‘‘oh, of nothing. 
All we want to learn is, what you know of 
the dead man over yonder. He seems to 
have been murdered.” 

‘““We were on the point of proceeding to 
the Prefecture of Police to make inquiries 
about him, when the heat overcame my 
friend, and, as you see, he fainted.” 

“This is most fortunate,’ returned the 
commissaire, ‘‘for now some of us can ac- 
company you. But perhaps you will be so 
obliging as to give us your namesand qual- 
ities and addresses. You are English, are 
you not? And sois our guest over yonder?” 

There was nothing to be done save to com- 
ply, and accordingly we complied with as 
good a grace as possible. 

** Monsieur is a doctor,” said the commis- 
saire, turning tome. “ Perhaps you would 
like to examine our guest over yonder.” 

I felt that this was rather acommand than 
a suggestion, and replied that I had no ob- 
jection. Upon this, two of the sergents de 
ville opened a side door and disappeared. 
Then I heard the sound of curtain rings 
jangling on a metal pole. 

“You can enter.” 

We were ushered into the chamber of 
death. There was an odor of disinfectants, 
which battled with the smell of musty old 
clothes. The window through which the 
public gazed at the subjects was now closed 
by some curtains; but I could hear the 
murmur of voices beyond. It was supposed 
that another body was being brought in. 
The commissaire, with a notebook in his 
hand, stood looking at us. Ainsworth was 
deathly pale, and I daresay I did not appear 
to my best. 

‘‘Monsieur is not too agitated to examine 
the corpse ?”’ suggested the commissaire. 

I had read that the French law encour- 
aged examinations of the accused, and that 
every unfair advantage was taken to prove 
aman’s guilt. Guessing that anything we 
said or did might be used against us at our 
trial, if we were ever brought before a 
judge, I braced up my nerves, and calmly 
approached the murdered man. 

“You are mistaken, Monsieur,” I replied ; 
‘Iam notin the least agitated. My hand 
was never steadier.”’ 

Then, with the sangfroid learned in the 
dissecting-room, I examined the body of 
Dick Dormer. The ugly wound in the re- 
xion of the heart had caused death. I al- 
ways carry a small case of medical instru- 
ments with me. I took out a probe, and 
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When aby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
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found that the knife had been driven in to 
a depth of about three inches. 

‘‘Could the wounds have been caused by 
such a weapon as this ?”’ asked the commis- 
saire, suddenly producing a dagger. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ainsworth; ‘it was 
his!” 

“It was his,’ echoed the commissaire, 
turning sharply round upon my companion. 

“So you recognize this weapon, Monsieur: 
you have seen it before. To whom does it 
belong ?” 

Ainsworth hesitated. He was confused. 
He made no reply. 

“Well, well,” said the commissaire ; ‘‘ we 
cannot expect you to know everything. 
You know that it was his; but you do not 
know who this famous ‘ His’ is? Ah, it is 
very natural.” 

And with a grim smile he made an entry 
in his book. Then he turned to me. 

‘“*No doubt the wound was self-inflicted. 
No doubt this is a case of suicide. You En- 
glish are so fond of suicide. And why not? 
Do you not live in a land of fog!” 

I felt that my best plan was to meet the 
matter boldly, and not attempt to conceal 
the truth. I knew perfectly well that the 
body would be examined (if it had not al- 
ready been examined) by some French ex- 
pert, who would reveal the real facts of the 
case. Sol determined to make a virtue of 
necessity, and tell the whole truth. 

““No; Ido not think the wound was self- 
inflicted. The course of the knife was 
downwards. It would have been almost 
impossible for the dead man to have struck 
the blow.” 

“Then how do you account for the man’s 
death ?” 

‘‘T think he was murdered.”’ 

‘We are obliged to you, Monsieur,”’ said 
the commissaire, ‘‘ and now we are ready to 
accompany you to the Prefecture.” 

Ainsworth and I were bowed into a fiacre, 
the commissaire insisting upon sitting with 
his back to the horses, leaving us the place 
of honor. A sergent de ville mounted on 
the box, and we started. 

“What can all this mean ?”? murmured 
my companion. 

“That they suspect us,” I replied in the 
same tone. ‘The French have a strange 
way of going to work. However, all we 
have to do is to prove an alibi. As I only ar- 
rived in Paris this morning, and am known 
to the officials on the railway, nothing will 
be easier. You will have to do the same. 
By the way, where do you live ?”’ 

““Thave been put up in the rooms of the 
special correspondent of the Daily Des- 
patch, who is away, and whose post I am 
occupying during his absence.” 

“Then that will be allright. His servant 
will be able to say that you slept there on 
the night of the murder.”’ 

“T am afraid not. If the murder was 
committed on the evening after the dinner 
at the Café Anglais, I did not sleep there.” 

“Then where were you?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

I was greatly surprised at this very unex- 
pected answer. However, there was no time 
for further conversation, as at this moment 
we drove into the Prefecture. 

Again we were conducted with the most 
absolute politeness into & room occupied by 
an old official, who rose and bowed as we 
entered. 

“Pray rest for a moment,” said this gen- 
tleman, as he turned to the commissaire. 
“*T will be at your service directly.” 

Then the two officers of police conferred 
together in an undertone, the commissaire 
showing his notebook and explaining mat- 
ters to his superior. After a few minutes, 
the latter addressed me: 

“ Well, doctor, this is a sad business. You 
know nothing of the deceased? ”’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“But you believe that he has been mur- 
dered ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I believe that he has 
been murdered.” 

“And you, Monsieur, you know nothing 
either ?”’ 

‘On the contrary,” returned Ainsworth, 
“T recognized the body to be that of an ac- 
quaintance. It is——”’ 

“‘T will save you the trouble of telling me. 
It is M. Richard Dormer. You see, we 
know something, too.”’ 

For the first time I grew uneasy. Then 
the police had been on the track. 

Pet me continue,’ proceeded the old 
official. ‘‘Of you, M. Gordon, we know 
nothing, save that you met this young man 
outside the Morgue this morning, and went 
with him to have breakfast at the Café 
Louis Quatorze, and then accompanied him 
back to the place where he was arrested.” 

“A ousted !” exclaimed Ainsworth. 

‘“ Well, yes, Monsieur, I am afraid I must 
say arrested. You have been watched ever 
since the discovery of the body ; but it was 
only an hour ago that we considered our- 
selves justified in arresting you. You see, 
we hoped to catch the other one—your com- 
panion.”’ 

“My companion!” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” replied the old official 
eagerly ; “‘andif you can give usany clew, it 
will go a long way in establishing the plea 
of extenuating circumstances. We feel that 
you were only an accomplice, but the real 
assassin has escaped.” 

“The real assassin !”’ 

“Now do not prevaricate, M. Ainsworth. 
You know to whom I allude perfectly well. 
Why not save us trouble, and tell us the 
whereabouts of M. Merton ?”’ 

“* Major Merton !” 

‘«T have no wish to be harsh,” said the old 
official turning to me; “ but this is a seri- 
ous matter. Itis very sad, and there is a 
Mademoiselle Merton. At present, she 
knows nothing about it.” ‘ 

“But I do not understand,” cried Ains- 
worth. “I know that Major Merton is 
missing; but 1 have not the least idea 
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where he and Mr. Dormer went to after 

leaving the Café Anglais. I was terribly 

shocked when I recognized Mr. Dormer at 
the Morgue.”’ 

“T congratulate you, Monsieur, on your 
acting,’’ replied the old official, taking off 
his hat. ‘I have heard of your fainting fit, 
and the rest of it—very clever, very artis- 
tic; but it willnot do. No, Monsieur; that 
may be effective in Old England; but it 
will fail over here. But as M. Gordon 
knows nothing, I will tell him. M. Dormer 
was found outside a gambling-house in the 
Rue du Bach, two days ago, murdered. 
He was removed to the Morgue. You know 
the rest.” 

‘*But how do you fix the crime on me?” 
cried Ainsworth impulsively. And then 
he turned to me and murmured, ‘Surely 
I *- moving in adream. This cannot be 
real!” 

‘“* Perhaps you will say where you passed 
the night two days ago ?” 

The young man was deeply agitated. I 
appealed to him: 

“My dear fellow, your very life may de- 
pend upon your answer. For God’s sake, 
reply.” 

“*T cannot tell you,”’ he returned in a low 
tone, but firmly. And then he burst forth, 
‘*But for all that, laminnecent. You have 
no witnesses.”’ 

“You are mistaken,” said the old official, 
touching a hand-bell; and when a sergent 
de ville entered, he added, ‘‘ Produce Jules 
Naudin. We will confront him with the 
prisoner.”’ 

I approached Ainsworth, and took him 
by the hand. 

““My dear fellow, I suppose you have 
good reasons for your silence; but you do 
not know what youare doing. By refusing 
to account for your movements on the night 
of the murder, you are putting yourself in 
the hands of the veriest jailbird to swear 
your life away.” 

“T cannot help it;” and then, sinking 
into a chair, he buried his face in his hands 
and moaned out, ‘‘Mary, my Mary, poor 
Mary!” 

The door opened, and two police-officers 
entered, walking beside a desperate-looking 
villain, of whom they were evidently the 
guardians. 

** Jules Naudin,” said the old official, ‘is 
there anyone in this room you know ?”’ 

The creature looked at me; and then, 
fixing his eyes upon Ainsworth, walked 
towards him. 

“Push his head up,” he cried with a 
brutal oath. ‘I cannot see his face: knock 
itup. Tell him he has a visitor.” 

Ainsworth raised his head, and gazed at 
the jailbird. 

“There he is, sure enough,” he cried with 
alaugh. ‘Oh, I know you well, milord. 
You are the mau I saw helping the other to 
rifle the pockets of the murdered man. So 
they caught you, did they ? Why didn’t 
they catch the other ? Curse the English!” 

“Take him away,” said the old official, 
and Jules Naudin was bundled out as if he 
had been a suck of potatoes. 

“You see, he knows you,” continued the 
veteran police-officer. “‘Take my advice— 
once again I urge it. You may have not 
been the actual assassin. There is a chance 
of your escaping altogether if you tell us 
where to find your partner.” 

“Speak to him—I cannot;” and then 
once more Ainsworth sank down. 

‘Monsieur, this is a terrible mistake. I 
know that this young man is engaged to 
the daughter of Major Merton. Is it possi- 
ble that he could have been guilty of such a 
crime ?” 


“Quite. But, then, I do not wish to be 
harsh. It may be that when you are alone 


with him he will say more to you than he 
willtome. I will leave you. You will not 
object to the presence of this sergent de 
ville? He does not understand English.”’ 

And with this the old official retired, 
leaving Ainsworth and myself together 
with our guardian. 

‘‘Mary must know nothing of this,” cried 
the young man. And then he tore a page 
out of his pocket-book and scribbled a line 
to her. ‘You will see her, and give her 
this. Make some excuse. Say that you 
come from me; that I am very ill, but that 
you, as a doctor, will not let her see me; 
that the illness is infectious—what you will. 
And you will try to find the Major, if only 
to warn him of his danger.” 

I promised to do all [could. I got the ad- 
dress of Miss Merton, and made a note of it. 

“Thanks, said Ainsworth, offering his 
hand. “What! you hesitate to take it? 
Surely you cannot believe that I sag 

I looked straight into his eyes. They 
were clear and fearless. I felt that this 
man could not be a murderer, and yet 

“T can read your thoughts! God help 
me! But she is so friendless that I must 
ask your help. Leave me to my fate; but 
help her.” 

I could not resist the appeal. Ihave my 
share of Scottish caution. [had known this 
young man only a few hours; but I could 
not resist his appeal. 

“T do believe you are innocent,’ I said 
at last, taking his cold, clammy hand, “ and 
I will do my utmost to save you.” 

“But Mary—-Miss Merton !” 

‘Fear not for her. She shall know noth- 
ing. Iam thinking of you, my poor young 
friend ; I am thinking of you.” 

At this moment the old official returned, 
and asked me if I had any communication 
to make to him. I answered in the nega- 
tive. He touched the bell once more. Seem- 
ingly it was a preconcerted signal; for this 
time two sergents de ville entered the room, 
seized Ainsworth, bound his hands, and 
hastily removed him. 

‘And now, Monsieur, I have the honor 
to bid you good-day.” 

“Stay,” I said. ‘Will you permit me 
to ask a few questions ?” 








‘ 
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“As many as you please; but I warn 
eo you may have your labor for nothing. 

may not answer them.” 

‘* But, Monsieur, your desire is to serve 
the cause of justice ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

‘These people are nothing to me,’”’ I went 
on. “I scarcely know Mr. Ainsworth, I 
have seen neither Major Merton nor his 
daughter.” 

“You are quite right,” replied the old 
Official. ‘Our detective system is better 
managed over here than in Old England. 
1 know more about you, M. Gordon, than I 
admitted just now. Your name is familiar 
tome. We have read the English law re- 
ports. You are a man of science. You are 
perfectly respectable.” 

I nearly smiled at the compliment. Had 
the situation been less serious, I should 
have laughed. 

“T am flattered that you should have so 
ee an opinion of me. Well, I repeat, I 
now nothing of these people, save that 
they are my compatriots: as my com- 
patriots, I am bound to help them.” 

“T make you my compliments. You are 
very good. But you have set yourself a 
difficult task.” 

““Will you tell me all you know about 
this mysterious affair ?” 

“Certainly; but you know all already. 
You have heard that M. Dormer was found 
murdered outside the gambling-house in 
the Rue du Bach. The gambling-house 
has been visited by the police. It appears 
that the two Englishmen—the murdered 
man and Merton—visited it. The mur- 
dered man gained a large sum. Then the 
two left. When the police were on the 
spot Dormer was dead, and near the wound 
we found the dagger.” 

“But what had your witness to do with 
it?” 

“He saw the murderer leave the mur- 
dered man. He says he can identify both. 
He has already identified one.” 

‘But this man is in custody,” I observed. 
‘* Why is he in custody ?” 

“He was wanted for another offense. 
He had nothing to gain by keeping silence. 
He is an old acquaintance of ours. Before 
leaving this worid, he wished to assist the 
police.”’ 

“And this is the man you call as a wit- 
ness! Why may not this be trumped-up 
evidence ? May he not desire to help you, 
to find extenuating circumstances to save 
himself from punishment ?”’ 

“Nothing can save him,” was the an- 
swer. ‘ Nothing he can do can alter his 
fate. He is doomed to the guillotine.” 

Isaw that my efforts were valueless, at 
any rate for the moment; so I asked per- 
mission to make a few notes, and then de- 
termined to see Miss Merton. As I was 
bidding farewell to the old official, I made 
one last attempt: 

“‘But what has become of Major Merton ? 
How do you know that he is concerned in 
the murder?” 

“Alas!” replied the old officer, ‘‘we 
know a great deal about M. Merton. He is 
a mauvais sujet. We have agents in Cal- 
cutta, in Bombay, in Madras. Major Mer- 
ton had an evil reputation. He was a vio- 
lent man. In his anger he once nearly 
killed a native. I am afraid that in his an- 
ger he may have quite killed M. Dormer. 

e has escaped for a while. However, he 
will be traced. Atthis moment there is not 
a port in France that is not watched. He 
will not be able to leave the country, and 
some day we shallcatch him. In the mean- 
while, a hint. It will be necessary for us to 
search the rooms of Major Merton. We do 
not wish to alarm his daughter: we would 
be glad to do it in her absence.’’ 

“Thank you; I understand. And you 
will allow me sometimes to see Mr. Ains- 
worth ?” 

“ Every indulgence shall be shown to you, 
M. Gordon; for allow me to say, we have a 

rofound respect for you. My agents will 
ye at the Rue de l’Arcade within an hour. 
We hope to find the rooms empty.” 

I bowed. The old official raised his hat. 
Once more the door was —— and I 
passed out. I took my notebook and ex- 
amined it. I read the address, 373 Rue de 
l’ Arcade. 

(To be continued.) 
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above the forehead, over the center of which quivered and 
glistened a wee jeweled humming-bird. 

A striking novelty is the peacock hat—a shape some- 
what resembling the Henry VIII. shape. The flat crown 
is formed of velvet in shaded peacock hues and the brim 
made of quilted satin in the same brilliant hues. 


NATIONAL THANKSGIVING CHANT. 
BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
From each wide-spreading and teeming region, 
Where the old world’s hosts have gathered and met, 
Where the hearts and hopes and tongues are legion, 
That this young nation doth now beget: 
Where strong hearts are marching forever onward, 
While the great souls will to do and to dare, 
And a wail comes sobbing on out to the dawnward 
From the long, black night of the dread despair: 
Lord of the prisoned and the free: 
Lord of the dark and the agony: 
In trust we lift our hearts to Thee. 





From the mighty voice of the crowded cities, 
Where life with its hideous iron roar 
Thunders aiong, nor ever pities 
Want that creepeth from door to door: 
Where the wretched beggar in rags sits sunning 
His woe, where wealth goes haughtily by; 
And shame and lust and greed and cunning 
Meet, where a million breathe and die: 
Lord of the prisoned and the free: 
Lord of the dark and the agony: 
In fear we lift our hearts to Thee. 


The Tyrol—Coarse Straw trimmed with Velvet. 


A very “fetching ” chapeau is one of golden brown vel- 
vet and cut jet. The velvet brim is wide and edwed with a 
band of jet. The soft, low crown is a mass of jet network 
Three short, fluffy brown ostrich tips and a jet butterfly 
are jauntily set at the flack. 

Two quite handsome hats are: one of biege felt, having 
embroidery of black chenille all around the edge and 
black cut feather pompons all around the crown. Bows of 
rose china satin ribbon hold two tiny black ostrich tips in 


from earth’s most dread and woeful places, 
Out of the streets of sad despair, 
Where the hopeless look on the haunted faces 
Glooms in the light of the gaslight’s flare : 
Where women are doomed and men are devils, 
And beauty is cast out, and reason dethroned ; 
And the city hath sinned her dreadest of evils 
Where the blackness of midnight hath gibbered and 
moaned : 
Lord of the dark and the agony: 
God of the night and the misery : 
In dread we lift our hearts to Thee. 





The Spa—Coarse Straw. 


place on the front, and strings of the ribbon finish the 
trimming. The other is of modore velvet in Kate Greena- 
way shape with a Tam o’ Shantercrown. <A wide ruche of 
modore satin ribbon on the brim, and one of light green 
satin ribbon to form the under part of the brim, and a 
pouf of modore ostrich feathers and aigrettes, form the 
trimming. The strings are of light green peaw de soie 
ribbon. 


Pian 


From swart, grimed haunts of trade’s grim clamor, 
The smoke-filled caverns that wealth had made ; 
’Mid the flaming of furnace and smiting of hammer, 

Where poverty’s debt in toiling is paid ; 
Where millions from day to day are faring, 
Price-bound captives of capital’s fray ; 
While the soul in the scabbard of life is wearing 
With moiling and toiling, from day to day: 
Lord of all wealth and poverty: 
God of the soul’s equality : 
In hope, we lift our hearts to Thee. 





From homes of wealth well-filled and lighted 
With youth and purity, sweetness and love, 
Vhere spirits that misery never hath blighted 
Are glad with the gladness of heaven above ; 
Where toil never wore the hard lines on the features, 
Where shame never laid his wan look on the brow, 
ike the sorrow-marks laid on earth’s less-favored crea- 
tures, 
But these earth’s beauty and brightness endows: 
O, God of the prisoned and the free: 
God of the wonder and mystery: 
In hope we lift our hearts to Thee. 


From each great shimmering shrine and temple, 
Consecrated to Thy dread name, 
Where love’s wide doors are open and ample, 
To gather the children of sadness and shame: 
-Vhere the agonized call goes up forever 
From the human hearts that break to atone, 
Past the mists of the midnight and river, 
To the dread whiteness of thy great throne: 
O, Lord of the wonder and mystery : 
O, God of the anguish and misery : 
Out of the doubt and the darkness, 
We lift our hearts to Thee. 





The Titania—A School- Walking Cape 


girl’s Costume. 

Though small hats have caught the popular fancy, 
large ones are still to the fore, and are, as a rule, very 
handsome. The flat-crowned, wide—rather poke-shape— 
brimmed shapes 8eem to be most in favor, and are of vel- 
vet, felt and silky-haired beaver, jet lace and feather- 
trimmed. The shell shape forms in velvet are the novelty 





HATs are much smaller this season than they have been 
for the past two years. They come in toque, turban, 
sailor, Kate Greenaway and the flat-brimmed Tam 0’ 
Shanter crowned shapes. 

The chic little toques and saucy sailor shapes are par- 

icularly becoming to young faces, and are made of feather, 
felt, fur and velvet. 

The latest sailor shape has a rather high crown and 

v brim. It comes in a variety of shades, in felt, and 
ved with velvet or ribbon in jaunty loops, having 
iiture curled ostrich tips, tiny birds, or a pair of 

>, the last-named being the preferred ornament. The 
oddest affair, in point of trimming, was a sailor shape 
ray felt cloth, lined with golden brown velvet, the 
vn trimmed with dark green velvet ribbon, which falls 
vo flat bows low on the back hair; and through the 
’s are thrust two stiff feathers with four or five bright 

3 upon them. 

’e saw a little flat turban of green felt, with olive 

et rim and very dark green Marabout pompons set just 


a had 





The Lady Dudiey Hat 


in large hats. They are made in all colors of velvet, lace- 
trimmed, lined with delicate tints, and have broad strings 
tied under the chin. 

Utility hats are trimmed with bands of fur to match the 
short bows of short-haired furs, which are becoming so 
fashionable for morning and traveling wear. 


1] 


The “ Buds” should “corner” this style, for it is most 
coquettish and particularly becoming to fresh faces. 

There seems to be no change in the size of the bonnet, 
but the strings which still join the bonnet at the very back 
are much wider than last year. Chrysanthemums are at 
present the favorite garniture for bonnets, and come in 
such a variety of lovely artistic shades that all tastes can 
readily be suited 

A perfect gem of a theater bonnet is of cut jet, witha 
trimming of old Duchesse point lace, which leaves just a 
glimpse of jet rim; a bow of lace immediately in front, 
with a tiny white bird with jeweled eyes nestling therein, 
loops of lace, two of the tiny, jewei-eyed birds and a white 
aigrette at the back, form the garniture. The strings 
of black velvet, held in place loosely under the chin by 


are 





A Bridesmaid’s Costume 


A black velvet opera hat, with soft 
low crown and very narrow brim, is trimmed with white 
lace and white ostrich tips. The novelty in bonnets is the 
feather bonnet which is formed of a triple ruche of feath- 
ers with rosette crown and strings of plush or velvet or 
soft silk; or one of ostrich feathers and satin ruches, the 
upright trimming being osprey aigrettes. The Directoire 
poke is once more in favor. It has a low brim 
turned up short and sharp at the back to give the effect of 
no brim, with the front brim wide and having a slightly 
flaring effect. The trimming is of broad ribbon bows and 
ostrich tips, the loops of ribbons coming over the crown 
from the back and holding the tipsin place to droop grace- 
fully onto the very edge of the wide brim, which is faced 
with some delicate shade in contrast to the ribbon; for in- 


jeweled stick pins 


crown, 





A Work-Basket. 


stance, a golden brown felt poke, trimmed with dark olive 
velvet ribbon and dark green ostrich tips, faced with old 
rose, and having broad velvet ribbon—double faced, in dark 
olive and old rose—strings tied under the chin. 

The smooth-crowned, silky-trimmed beaver pokes are 
trimmed with two long, fluffy ostrich plumes, the end of 
one curling over the edge of the brim in front, whilst the 
end of the other falls over the back hair. 

Children’s hats still remain very large, and the most 
stylish ones have flat, smooth crowns and wide brims cov- 
ered with silky fur or curled feather trimming. The 
stylish hat for little girls is the large white hat trimmed 
with soft, fluffy ostrich tips, held in position by a big bow 
of soft, wide ribbon on top of the crown, the tips falling 





Diamond and Ruby Brooch. 


over the crown on to the brim of the hat infront. The hat 
is held in place on the head by broad ribbon strings tied in 
a huge bow on the left side. 

For the wee tots, French caps, with silk crowns and vel- 
vet or plush sides and soft cream lace face ruchings, or 
the Granny bonnets of cream plush with soft silk ruch- 
ings, are still the favorites. 

In millinery, yellow has lost none of its popularity; au 
contraire, it is more than ever to the fore, and ye “ Brune” 
can rejoice. 

Patent-leather shoes are no longer used by fashionable 
English preference being 
shown for black satin 


women for evening dress, a 








The girls of the St. Paul high school have given a series 

entertainments this fall, the profits of which have 
been applied in providing a gymnasium and lunch-room 
for their use 

The English woman walks with her arms hanging 
down and sets her heels down squarely. The French 
woman walks with her arms bent and trips on the tips of 
her feet. The American girl, it may be said, combines 
traits of all As arule, the French woman is more grace- 
ful and more piquant than the English woman, but she is 
less healthy and less fresh. 





Newest French Hand-made Nightdress 


Even in Roumania women’s rights are receiving recog- 
nitior Mademoiselle Barmissa Bilcesco has there been 
allowed by the authorities to engage in the practice of 
law. 

A pretty mushroom-shaped hat is of short-haired gray 
felt. The wide brim is edged round with braid, and is 
bent in front over the eyes, and also at the back over the 
neck. The crown is covered with bows and loops of rib 


bon 





Diamond Swallow Brooch 


It is estimated that there are now about 1,800,000 women 
workers in the United States, of whom 200,000 are employed 
in New York. Of all these, fewer than 5,000 belong to 
labor organizations. 

For evening wear the most popular selection is the 
dressed kid four-button glove, which comes now in all the 
light and delicate shades of yellow, blue, pink and lav- 
ender. 

In spite of the popularity of the tight-fitting coats and 
jackets, the long capes with fur collars are favorites for 
morning wear. They are so easy to slip on, and cover so 
many defects, that a woman clings to them as she clings 
to her old black silk 





In “Seas and Lands,” Sir Edwin Arnold tells brightly 
of the excessive gentleness, amounting almost to servility, 
vhich one meets with in Japan. On all sides and in all 
places, he says, the well-conducted traveler encounters 
the same douceur inalterable of behavior. At the tea- 
houses, when all is paid and there is nothing more to ex- 
pect, the girls will offer the departing guest a bunch of 
chrysanthemums or a red or white camelia; and to what- 
ever expressions of thanks may be employed, the pretty 
answer invariably is, “What have I done?” (‘ Do itashi- 
mashita ?” 

A new shade, called Thermidor—a marigold yellow—is 
very fashionable in millinery and satin dress patterns. 
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One of the most remarkable of the brilliant women of 
the French salons was the beautiful and witty Duchesse 
It was the wish of Napoleon to reconstruct a 
society that should rival that of the old 
court. With this view, he called to his 
aid a few women whose name, posi- 
tion, education and reputation for 
esprit and fine manners he thought a 
sufficient guarantee of success. Buthe 
soon learned that it could not be com- 
manded at will. The reply of the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes to his solicita- 
tions was very apt. “You can do all 
that I wish,’ he said to her; “ you are 
all young, and almost all pretty. Ah, 
well! a young and pretty woman can 
do anything she likes.” ‘Sire, what your Majesty says 
may be true,’”’ she replied; ‘‘but only to a certain point. 

If the Emperor, instead of his guard and his good 
soldiers, had only conscripts who would recoil under fire, 
he could not win great battles like that of Austerlitz. 
Nevertheless, he is the first general in the world.” 

Walter Besant is in very bad odor with the women now 
because he has de«lined to accept them as members of the 


d’ Abrantes. 





Diamond Thistle and 
Crescent Brooch. 


new authors’ club. 


IMPORTANT 


WHO 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Select any one or more of the following offers, giving the 
subscription number on your wrapper, and mail it to ONCE 
A WEEK Building, 523 West Thirteenth street, New York 
City, when the matter called for by you shall be regu- 
larly forwarded to you. 

In the selection of the sets of books, you have the richest 
field in English literature to cull from. Think of the 
charm of George Eliot, with her purest of English; the 
fascination of Washington Irving and his wondrous his- 
torical research; the delicious humor and pathos of 
William Carleton; the marvelous, the incredible career of 
Napoleon the Great, 


George Eliot’s Works (Complete). 


In Three volumes, of 800 pages each, bound in cloth, Library style, 
with gilt sides and back, printed in large type. Usually retailed 
for $5.00. 


Washington's Irving's Works. 


Complete in Three Royal Octavo Volumes; printed in the best man- 
ner; large type; elegantly and substantially bound in the best 
English cloth, Library style. Gilt side and back. This edition 
contains upward of 1,850 pages, and sells for $5.00. These are 
beautiful books and no home should be without them 


age ’ 

William-Carleton’s Works. 

jlier’s unabridged edition of Carleton’s Works, Complete in Three 
Royal Octavo Volumes, of about 700 pages each. The binding 
aud general appearance of these volumes recommend them 
everywhere. Printed on good paper, in large type, substantially 
bound in English cloth, Library style. This is the handsomest 
edition of Carleton’s Works that you can get in the United States 
to-day. This edition sells for $5.00. 


The Life and Times of the Great Napoleon. 
IN THREE VOLUMES, OF OVER _ 1,300 PAGES, 
SUPERBLY AND COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY CHOICE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

THESE volumes contain the most fascinating reading 
known—the Life of one of the Greatest Captains in the 
World’s History, who fought his way to the Imperial 
Purple of an Empire. 

No romance is half so enthralling as Napoleon’s Life. 
The reader is enchained, riveted, enthralled. 

The first two volumes deal with the battles and general 
career of this Wonderful Man. 

Volume III. gives the most vivid picture ever penned 
of a battlefield—Waterloo—by Sir Edward Creasy; the 
Inner History of Napoleon's Divorce from the beautiful 
Josephine; the Private and Piquant Letters of Madame de 
Rémusat, Maid of Honor to the Empress Josephine; the 
Diary of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, while go 
was being conveyed on board the British war-ship, North- 
umberland, a prisoner to St. Helena; the Lives of Empress 
Josephine, Queen Hortense, and Caroline Bonaparte ; and, 
lastly, Napoleon’s Will 

This unique and complete story of one of the greatest 
men in History should be read by all who desire to be in 
touch with education and educated people. 








These sets are bound in the best English cloth, printed 
from new plates, large type, on handsome paper, and made 
up in substantial library style. : 

In these sets and their accompanying twenty-six books 
a year, we place the most valuable reading within the 
reach of all. : 

NoTrE.—No Cloth-Bound Book is given except for a $6 
subscription. 

With a single volume Cloth-Bound Premium Book, 52 
Standard Works are given—novels or historical works. 

With a set of Cloth-Bound Books are 26 of the ONCE A 
WEEK Library—novels or historical works. 


OFFER No. |. 

26 Books a year. Kither 2 Novels a month or a Novel 
and Standard Work or 2 Standard Works, 52 copies of 
ONCE A WEEK and a choice of a set of George Eliot’s 
Works. Washington [rving’s Works. William Carleton’s 
Works, the Life of Napoleon the Great, 

All these books are bound 
in cloth, Library style, with gilt sides and back, printed 
in large type, all for $6.00 per year, or 50 cents a month, 
collected at subscriber’s residence or place of business by 
our authorized collector. 
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There is no noteworthy change in bodices. The tend- 
ency of all gowns is the princess effect. The bodice, as a 
separate part of the gown, is oftener dis- 
pensed with than shown. At most, the 
basque is chiefly used in taylor-made 
gowns, when it is shorter than last year. 
It does not appear in more elaborate 
dress at all, except in the form of the long 
Louis XIV. coat. 

A picturesque figure in the Iowa cam- 
paign has been a woman, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, who has delivered forty-six 
speeches advocating the election of 
Wheeler. 

Miss Grant, a young English woman, 
has been commissioned to make a bust of Parnell. 

Herbert Spencer has changed his opinion on woman’s 
rights, and declares that experience has convinced him 
that they are absolutely unfit to be trusted with legislation. 

Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Bartow, Ga., while in Atlanta, 
was extended the privilege of the House in the Legisla- 
ture, occupying a chair beside the Speaker amid the wild- 
est applause. 

Twenty-one States now grant the school ballot to 
women. 


> 
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Moonstone and 
Diamond Heart. 


NOTICE. 


RENEW, ONLY. 
OFFER No. 2. 


52 Books a year. Thus: First week—A Novel; Second 
week—A Standard Historical Work; Third week—A 
Novel; Fourth week—A Book of Poetry, Biography or 
Travel. 52 copies of ONCE A WEEK and your choice of 
a copy of Moore’s Poetical Works; Evenings at Home 
and How to Spend Them; How Heroes of Fiction Propose 
and How Heroines Reply, or The Civil War in Song and 
Story 

for $6.00 
per year, or 50 cents a month, collected at subscriber’s 
residence or place of business by our authorized collector. 
This is the best offer ever made. 


OFFER NO. 3. 

52 copies of ONCE A WEEK and 12 Books a year tor $4.00 
a annum, or 50 cents per month for 8 month, to be col- 
ected at subscriber’s residence or place of business by our 
autborized collector. ‘ 


OFFER No.4. 

Any one of the Books for $1.00 per year, to be paid in 
advance, or 2 of the Books for $2.00 per year, at the rate of 
&) cents per month for four months, collected at sub- 
scriber’s residence or place of business by our authorized 


collector. 
OFFER No. 5. 

Three Books a month, consisting of 1 Standard Work 
and 2 Novels, or 2 Standard Works and 1 Novel, for %3.00 
per year, at the rate of 50 cents per month for 6 months, 
collected at subscriber’s residence or place of business 
by our authorized collector. 


OFFER No.6. 

Four books a month, viz.: Two Novels and two Stand- 
ard Works for $4.00 per annum, or 50 cents per month 
or 8 months, to be collected at subscriber’s residence 
or place of business by our authorized collector. 

Any of these offers, with the exception of No. 3, includes 
the most valuable book of the period—a book almost as 
essential to every American citizen as food or light—a 
book specially written for the subscribers of ONCE A 
WEEK, at an enormous expense, entitled : 


**A History of the United States in 
Our Own Time.” 
By a Veteran Journalist. 


The aim of this work will be to do for contem- 
porary American history what has been done for con- 
temporary English history in Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
** History of Our Own Time.” 





Subseribers who do not receive a bound volume or 
volumes, can stop their subscription at any time by paying 
up in full, for what they shall have received. This offer is 
only made to old subscribers. 

Existing subscribers can, if they so wish it, receive 
the Standard Works at the rate of 10 cents per month 
each; or, in other words, by paying ten cents a month in 
addition to their present monthly subscription. 

In deciding to which of the above offers you wish to 
subscribe, use the numbers of the offer. Write your name 
and address plainly, giving the number of your subscrip 
tion as printed on the wrapper. Fill in the following 
order and mail to us. 


No. on Wrapper 
DATE 


P. F. COLLIER, Publisher 
523 WEsT 13th STREET, NEW York«. 


I hereby subscribe to your Offer No. 
for one year, and for which I agree to pay the 
sum of $ , as per the terms printed 


in your offer. 


NAME 
TOWN 


STATE 


—_— 
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THE STORMING OF 


THE 


ing Monday morning, November 23, 1863, and ending on : 

ag Ty Ted , “ ~*~ —. brave bird wounded unto death that 

the following Wednesday, history calls the ‘“ Battle of 1. ite k ‘ 

Chattanooga.” It has been justly described as the most ee aa es ae a a [= ilent ! 
; rs g » pain and dying, and yet so silen 

picturesque of all the battles of the American Civil War ng ee a 


Our double-page illustration shows the 


gagements, the 


were, 


halt and re-form. Under the spur of 


MISSIONARY 


different engagements around Chattanooga, 


last 
storming of Missionary Ridge. 
after taking the rifle-pits at the foot of the Ridge, 
enthusiasm, 
doubltess lifted up by the grandeur of the scenery in which 


ONCE 


RIDGE. sleeping. The silence 


begin- 
. church would be 


of these 

The orders 
to 
and 


en- 


croup, 


within 





A WEEK. 


sound, ¢ 


Oppresses mej; 
if an accent of pain from some sufferer in that solemn 
a welcome i 
I have 
undimmed and full upon me, throb- 


Colds and Coughs 


(VoL. VIIL, No. 7 


THOUGHTFUL persons of much experience know that the 
way to be happy is to give up all attempts to be so. In 
other words, the cream of enjoyment in this life is always 
impromptu—the chance walk, the unexpected visit, the un- 
premeditated journey, the unsought conversation or ac- 
quaintance. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. 10wW operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 


they found themselves, the Union soldiers forgot every- th or — : 4 - ia } > Pp 
thing, carried the works at the base, and continued on up sore roat, lhe fastest trains in merica run via B. & O R, R, 
‘ ; : behind the i between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
the ascent. Just as the sun went to a penn Caeeek a bronchitis, asthma, ington, — all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
ains, the Union advance swept over the crest 1en the Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 
guns were turned on the retreating Confederates, and the and hoarseness Great improvemerts have be _ mate in the roadway 
great battle of Chattanooga was lost and won. The day and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
—e : i ~ ie ‘ - Thankaciving. In the churches of cured by present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
aiter the battle wa RRERG VINE: Bon sear ages : “ tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
Chattanooga that day there were silent and suffering con- ers Cherr Pecto historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
gregations, brought by ambulances in the strong arms of West run via Washington. + + 
sir fri is and on stretchers : s Pavar« r or, i mm. 2 s . : . 
— wage: —_ —_— s ners. re Eayard F.1 aytor, in the safest THE best way in which we can act usefully in the im- 
“Camp and Field “Five still figures covered by five ? mense circle of the world, and for the good of humanity, 
brown blankets are ranged on the floor beside me. Their and most effective is to fill our place in the circumscribed circle of domestic 


feet are manacled with 
thread could hold them 
look at the quiet faces 
dead than when alive ? 
that 


I lift a 
Do men 


Else 


look 


how could it 


been ‘twinned at a birth.’ They are 
face, and so there is nothing to shock you; 
full strength Tread lightly, lest they be 


Our Mail Trade 
‘s largely 
Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name ona 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 


goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 





coat. _ Sent everywhere 
in U by mail or ex- 
press. Full line of pant 
goods always sent for 
the Famous Plymouth Rock 


$3 Pants is our leader. 











Addr 1 Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 
mai ito. eadquarters 11 t& St., Boston. 
We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 

D, ¢ o, Ills., Toledo, Dayton, Little 
ond ja Birmingham, Ala., 

y, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, 
‘Na in., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, Ga.. 
t, lowa, jlumbus, Ga veston, Tex., 

Wa Tex., New Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fia., 

Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., Concord, N. H., 

Monig ry, Ala., New Haven, ‘Conn., $ ringfield. 

Mass. Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, Nantucket, 

Kansas, Mo , Louisville, Ky. % Austin, Tex., San An- 

tomo, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


incorporated Capital, $i, 000, ooo. 


CAUTION 


m wear thir we 


Send 10 Cents Regular Price $25. 


© introduce our watches, for 
60. aoe we offer our regular @25 





See that BENT & CO.’S Hand-made 


Water Crackers Bear Their Stamp. 





tch before I receive money. 








Be sure to 
mention in 
your erder 
ether 
you 
want La- 
dies’ or 
Gents’ Size. 






silver watch for ‘ 
out and send to us w 10 cents in 
one cent postage stamps a8 a guar 
antee that watch is ordered in g 
faith, and we will send the wath 
to you, C. O. D. subject to examir 
; if found per 
fectly satisfactory 
and exactly as repr 
sented, you can pa ay 
the balance of $7.40 
and keep the wat 
otherwise you do not 
pay onecent. If you 
sel) or cause the sale of 
six, we will senc 
one free. This is a 


























appearance to a $100 

solid Ws-karat gold 

watch. It is neavily 

— with 18-kar 
d 





al a. 

e y fir y 

ade a ted by ha it fe accurately re nlated 

“ finest esca t and nometer balance, quick 
y pallets, s winder and stem-setter, Be sure 

a ents’ size, and if hunting or 





¢ wr pr e wi gee 





7 vis id bl et 
vw nv ‘KTMPSON, 87 ‘ellens Place New Yon. 


bits of siender twine 


», but a spider’s 
corner of the 
nearer 
have 
one of these sleepers in Federal blue should resemble 
another in Confederate gray nearly enough for both to have 
not wounded in the 
they fell in their 





| perspiration, 


a 


blankets and 
alike when 
chanced 


family. 


not dead, but 
VARIETIES. 
Two IRISHMEN who were traveling to- 
gether ran out of money, and being in 


follow- 
-atrick, 
went ahead, 


want of some whiskey, devised the 
ing ways and means to obtain it: 
catching a frog out of a brook, 


and at the very first tavern he came to 
asked the landlord what sort of a “ crai- 
tur” that was. 

‘It is a frog,’”’ replied the landlord. 


‘No, sir,”’ said Pat, ‘it’s a mouse.”’ 

“Tt isa frog,” reiterated the landlord. 

‘It is a mouse,” said Pat, ‘‘and I will 
leave it to be decided, for a pint of whiskey, 
by the first traveler that comes along.” 

** Agreed,”’ said the landlord. 

Murphy soon arrived, and to him was the 
appeal made. After much examination 
and deliberation, he declared it to be a 


It should be in every 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 





mouse; and the landlord, in spite of the 
evidence of his senses, paid the bet. 

A YOUNG candidate for medical honors, 
having been severely tested with regard to 


the treatment he would adopt for a certain 


fever, and 
medicines 


having specified the 
he would employ to promote 
was finally asked, ‘But 
should all these means fail to induce the 
effect desired, what would you do next ?” 
The poor fellow, finding himself at the end 


various | 


emergency medicine, 


virtues, to form around us an atmosphere of love and be- 
nevolence. We must do the good that lies in our power; 
it afterwards belongs to Providence, and not to us, to 


* 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
corrects acidity of 
colic, regulates the 
ing from teething or other causes. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


cess. It 


remedy. 


he. 
i ta 


make that good contribute to the general utility. 


Winslow’s Soothing 


relieves wind 

whether aris- 

An old and well-tried 
+ * 


the stomach, 


bowels, cures diarrhcea, 


* 


BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents bal: 


,ess andgray hair, 


and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 


fallib lef 


or curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glandsand 


= a een burns, bruises, sprains, 


&e. 
BARCLAY & 


rvgeiate or by Mail, 50 cts, 
44 Stone St., 


New York. Bi; 








ESTERBROOK 


SPENS 


26 JCHN ST., N.Y. 





THE BEST MADE. 





PENSIONS! roxas. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 


HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


Comrades: Place 
claim on file 
atthe Front during the war and 


your 


Twenty Y 


placed us in the front rank of reliable and sucessful 
ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed, 


information on the subject of pensions 


ears experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ 
attorneys 


WIbDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
INVALID PENSIONS 


claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake 
you can \iraw a pension under the New Law 


INCREASED. 
Ifyou have a 
Four years 
Claims, has 
BE SURE to write us if you want any 


and then complete the old claim 


(JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


of his knowledge, and the perspiration drip- | 


ping from his own face, suddenly exclaimed, 
“TI would send my patient here.” It is al- 
most unnecessary to add that the diploma 
was granted. 


THE" TRITON” | 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The finest Enameled Card in the Market. 


For sale by all dealers and by the manufacturers, 


The N.Y, Consolidated Gard Co, 


222, 224, 226, 228 W. 14th St., New York. 


Sample packs mailed on receipt of 25c. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF HART'S SQUEEZERS, 














ov We will give free to every boy or girl in the 
United States who will do us a slight favor, 434 
BOT re mands of Candy, French Mixed, Broken and 


ocolate Creams, It will not cost you a single 


a eg we just give it to you for advertising pur- 
Yes a ses, and we send it prepaid anywhere in the 
S. If you never had as much candy as you 


Pree aie all atone time this is your great ‘big 





AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever pro 
iuced Agents making $# per week. For further 

ack a ;sTHE MONROE ERASER MF’G Co., 


riiculars 
pa rosse, Wis., 


PATENTS. 





Inventors should write at once for our hand 
j00k of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C, 





DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$7.99. 
RIFLES 92.00 
PISTOLS 75¢ 





WATOEES, BICYCLES. 
kinds er than else 
cham. E e you bu 
send stamp for catalogue t 
THe PowELt & CLEMENT Co, 
166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


nee to get it free. It will be great for 
0 pysso0 h Fatma . you don’t eat it before. If you 
and address at once 

128 


eee BOYS w ESTERS PEARL CO., Chieago, Ill. 





that nave ceased te 
chirp either from 
ng, can be made t 


CANARY BIRD: 


illness, exposure or 









warble tuneful melodies by placin f BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts planet ke 
to song. It is an absolute necessity to t 






hy sicdesderyenct 





hygiene of CAGE BIRDS 
recipe. Sold by drugg 

to any P.O. in the T s 
Foop Co., 400 N. 3d St,, 





r¢ readin f rl 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 ets 


Bird Boo 


LADY’S MONEY! 


bots ~~ ladies to manage congenial homework, obtain omnes, 
circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Toilet art 
¥ REE. Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huron, 


aes 


k free. 








elope ete., Cards wii 
ire nx CENTS. AND ) hie 2 PAGE MAM- 
COLUMBUS, On. =| 





622 and 624 H st., N. W. 


&®™ Mention this paner when you write. 


Washington, D. C. 





Medicated Throat Bandage 


9s Positively cures Quinsy, © wea 

wa Goitre, Enlarged ‘Ton 

Catarrh of the Throat, ‘lo 

of Voice, Hoarseness and 

all Diseases of the Throat. 
A pleasant, soothing application, worn 

at night, performing its work while the 

atient sleeps. Sent by maii for One 
Dollar. Testimonials and a treatise on 
e Throat and Its Ailments,” 

anoes all sending 2c. stamp for postage 


. Physicians’ Remedy Co., Cincinnati, Qa 


ELECTRIC MUSIC 
By & CLOCK 









° ic! pecia’ ntroduction 
Co., 2% W. 3 -Y. City, “will furnish any reliable 
per “son (eitn x) in every gow n, one of their charming 










THIS Is THE 
(¥PE USED 


THE DOLLAR moony. te 


THIS TYPEMRITER DOES THE 
QUALITY OF WORK AS A REMINGTON. 








\ 















A perfect and omer oa Type Writing machine r only ONE 
DULLAR. Exactly like cut, regular Remington type. does 
the same ality of work; takes a foo ls cap sheet. Complete 
h paper hoider, antomatle feed, perfect type wheel & inking 
ises copying ink, Size 3x4x9 inches, weicht, 12 oz; Sat 

on egg i anteed Cire msg wiggle Sent 





roll; 
oye 





A RHIL APE. 





by n lée. extra for postage. 
PHIA AN 

IN received a coin worth 75. R man in Orange 
his cash a half-dollar worth #49.75. A Texas clerk 
COINS bw eng ted % r 1804 
Send stamp f culars, 


On: 

“he i TTNGRESOLL ‘& BRO., 63 “CORTLANDT ST., iu ¥. CIT 
found a dollar w a ' mitt 5. 

"y 
picked up @ cent worth $12. An Iowa lady came 
got a quarter for which I paid 889. The above are but a few 
dollar, 75 for 185: rho t, 

tor 900 other kinds if as requ uired 
w 








and attrac’ tive Instr umentsto show if applied for at once, 
F N S| 0 N Old REJECTED Claims 
© A SPECIALTY. 


Lost Discharges Quickly Duplicated. 


18 Years EXAMINER U. S. Pension Burecu. 


D. 1. MURPHY. 
P.O. Box 534. Washington, D.C. 


BENT & COS 
RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Three Months Treatment with ful! directions sent 
by mail for ONE DOLLAR, or —— $ package 
of Medicine and particulars for 2-cent sti 

JACKSON MANUF’G. CO., COLU MBU s. 0. 

















Stamp. Beware of Imitation; 











naoto, MAKE = PER DAY 


any peraor to introduce “ERAS SINE.” he latest commercial 
inven Book keepers Mer bants, and Lawyer t 
ow in Ph — h — tg lusive oor 

day, enci wing ott np f 





given com: 





WILL TAMSON & CO., 44.N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Mention this ppaer. 
Crackers Always Bear Their | 





FORTUNES * barber in Chester, Pa., 
across a dime worth #34. A Kansas farmer found in 
of many coins worth big prices, many of which are F un r be y 
$2 for ho ct..a ap le Prices 
. Skinner, 325 Washington Street, pantea, Nass. 

? 


Order a Bangle Pin with 
your name eugraved ; you will 





want more for Holiday and 
Rirthday Gifts after you see 
one; 


ma aude of rolled-gold p late 
or silve fie, Clubs of five 2 
(3 iient 1, Si. 5). St'mps tal 


H. F. Leland, 





n 
Worcester, Me 88. 





Matrimonial Paper, 10c. De. 
Correspondents secured. 
Box 25:29 Boston, Mags, 


\ ’EDDING BELLS,” 
lightful, amusing 





TOUNG PEOPLE, would you like to earn $25 
ery week at hom Write us ; we will tell 
The NOVELTY r. W.CO., Oswego, N.Y. 





ev 
you how 





CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREF,wi! 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pear! St., N. Ve 
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Have you written me | 

yet? If you haven't, 

wisdoin and intelli-« 
nt ambition suggest 

I | 


ndertake to fly 
each any fairly intel- 


tion or employment, 
it which you can earn 





employment @ large 
J inumber who are mak- 





STUDY. 
Business Forms, 


Book-keeping, 


Penmanship 
Arithmetic, Shorthand 
, thoroughly taught at Student’s Home by Mail, 


5 . ATS SUCCESS son and Catalogue free. 
Bryant & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca. 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page * pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 
fo illustrated ee * journal lOc. 

amatew menter 


the 
HUBIER PUB. CO.. Lynn, Mass. 








“ 


MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 


and paiiie. 





More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company. Why don’t 
you make some of it? Our 


circulars which we send Free 


will tell you how. We will pay 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and team free to every 
agent We want you now. 








rize Competition, $200. 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD 


A volume containing the names of 370 famous 
women, with the year of birth and epigrammatic 
quotations from celebrated writers, bearing upon 
some fact in their life histories, attractively 
bound, quaintly printed, price, $1.00. For sale by 
all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of — 
by Cushing & Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Two prizes of $100.0 each 
will be given to the competitors who send to the 
above address by Christmas, 1892, the first and 
second largest number of names, arranged on a 
similar plan—that is, no living character, the year 
of birth to be given, the quotations to be in prose, 
no name or quotation to be taken from the book. 
The author of Women of the World wishes to 
make the largest possible collection of the clever 
things that have been said of women, and takes 
this means to increase the number made from her 
own readings and translations, When the collec- 
tion is published credit will be given to each com- 
petitor whose quotations have been drawn upon, 


BEWAR 








OF IMITATIONS OF 
Hand-made 


BENT & 
Water Crackers. 


co's 





the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
, land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

comes 


ARF ELD TEA::z:: 


¢C of bad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 










Sir Heyxryr Tuompson, 


Overe 











FOR X-MAS PRESENTS. 


We manufacture and sell 
direct to consumers at 
manufacturers” 
prices 

















Send 2 

cents for Illus- 

trated Catalogue, 

and save all interme- 
diate dealers’ profits, 


JOHN WALLIS & CO. 295 Church St, HY. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
— Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
ed on receipt of 10@c.¢3 also Disfigure 
ate like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 












and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
: ae Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. | 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, | 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 






ONCE 


THE DECEIVER. 
Wno, when I courted darling May, 
Encouraged me in every way, 
And urged me on to name the day ? 
My mother-in-law ! 


Who praised my manners, form and face, 
And said I was of noble race, 
Endowed with beauty, health and grace ? 
My mother-in-law ! 
Who, when I called on May each night, 
Would greet me with a smile so bright, 
And leave us two without a light ? 
My mother-in-law |! 


Who, on our very wedding day, 
Came to our house, a week to stay, 
away ? 


And never since has gone 


My mother-in-law ! 


Who with my wife cannot agree, 

But makes her cross as cross can be, 

And wonders ** what she saw in me ? 
My mother-in-law ! 


” 


Who runs the house to suit herself, 
And lays out all my weekly pelf, 
While May and I are “on the shelf ? ” 
My mother-in-law |! 
—Smith & Gray's Weekly 
—_— -e~< 
GREAT YOUNG MEN. 

CHARLES JAMES Foy was in Parliament 
at nineteen. 

The great Cromwell left the University at 
Cambridge at eighteen. 

John Bright was never at any school a 
day after he was fifteen years old. 

Gladstone was in Parliament at twenty- 
two, and at twenty-four was Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Lord Bacon graduated at Cambridge at 
sixteen and was called to the Bar at twenty- 
one. 

Peel was in Parliament at twenty-one, 
and Palmerston was Lord of the Admiralty 
at twenty-three. 

Henry Clay was in the Senate of the 
United States, contrary to the Constitution, 
at twenty-nine. 

Washington was a colonel in the army at 
twenty-two, commander of the forces at 
forty-two, President at fifty-seven. 

Martin Luther had become largely distin- 
guished at twenty-four, and at fifty-six had 
reached the topmost round of his world- 
wide fame. 

Webster was in college at fifteen, gave 
evidence of his great future before he was 
twenty-five, and at thirty he was the peer of 
the ablest man in Congress. 

Morris of Saxony died at thirty-two, con- 
ceded to have been one of the profoundest 
statesmen and one of the best generals 
Christendom had seen. 

Napoleon at twenty-five commanded the 
Army of Italy. At thirty he was not only 
one of the most illustrious generals of the 
time, but one of the great law-givers of the 
world. At forty-six he saw Waterloo. 

William Pitt entered the ministry at four- 
teen, was Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
twenty-two, Prime Minister at twenty-four, 
and so continued for twenty years, and when 
thirty-five was the most powerful un- 
crowned head in Europe.—Young Men’s 
Era. 


DWGET AS 2 ROME. 


With skin as fair as a priceless pearl, and 
cheeks like the blush of early summer 
twilight, a young girl bursts upon our vision 
and compels ADMIRATION. How different 
it would be if her skin was covered with pim- 
pies and her complexion marred by an 


UGLY SALLOW TINGE. 


Such defects cannot exist when that indis- 
pensable article to every young lady’s toilet, 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


is in daily use. This potent, but harmless 
purifying agent banishes blotches, frec- 
Kles and tan from the skin, and makes the 
complexion as beautiful as the pearly pink of 
the rarest sea shell, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





. yt * Senp will be sent by mail for * c te. for 

© cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, b N. 
re ITT E NTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 "altos 
Street, New York Cit ty. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
is the only unfailing remedy 
for removing permanently ail 
Sannoying DISFIGUREMENTS 
from face and body, without 
# injuring the skin, which neit! 

er torturous electricity nor any 
of the advertised poisonous 
stuffscan accomplish. Call or 
address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 
East Mth street, New York. 











A WEEK, 15 





ay 
— 


PROVED THE SPEEDIEST. 


THE “HAMMOND” is the QUICKEST 
TYPEWRITER 


Amd does the handsomest work, 


The 





aylight 


The improvements 
the difference between cen- 


make 





tral draft lamps these days. 
The Daylight counts three 
nm of these. 
EVERY LETTER PERFECT. ist. An easy lighting 
EVERY LINE STRAIGHT. | ‘evice. ; 
THE EASIEST MACHINE TO LEARN, 2nd. No dirt pocket. 


In awarding the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal to 3d. A div ided burner, 


the “ Hammond,” the Expert Mechanicians of the , 1 
Franklin Institute say it is th: it ke i ps the fount cooi 
“THE BEST TYPEWRITING MACHINE,” and odorless. | 

One, two, three and the 


In ordering seventy-five ‘* Hammonds” for one 
delivery, the United States Government practically 


other lamps are out. 
CONFIRM THEIR JUDCMENT. 





: abs Send for our A B ¢ 
book on I am 1S. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO.,| <<" Cn Kins | ATT. 
447 & 449 E. 52d St., New York. N. i 





PATENTS, PENSIONS CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
a ee as Shae: a a es es 


ATIORINEYT-AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 


For 30 Days, Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new cu ers, we have decided to make th is Spectal Or: 
Send usa Cabinet Picture, Photograph Tintype Ambroty pe or Daguerotype « f 
orany member of your family, living or dead and we wil ape vd you a( RAY IN POR 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to yo AS & SAMY f our 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orc ting "P ace name and addre n 
cap any and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change it ire 


sh. not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address 
mailto THE CRESCENT c R: AYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P. 8.—We wil 
$100 to anyone serding us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is bo mafide, 


THE ROMANCE oF GuRISTMAS 


Wild and Woolly West, 

on boyhood days, provided he was a very 
The sparkling 
ity is nowhere, compared with the Christmas Great Divide. ¢ 
Among the good things, illustrated, of course, in our particular 



























As illustrated in the can only be imag- 


ined by one reflecting 


bad boy, without vicious habits. y snap of electric- 


20 Gemstones Free. 


way, are 


The Phantom Steer, story of Cowboy life 


on the plains, by J. M. Hanks, an old-time cowboy : 


Mid Snow, Ice phe Sunshine in the Rockies; me 


Queer Indians : Chief Gall, the great 


orator of the Sioux Na- 
tion; Spotted Tail; Horse Thief, « famous 
Mescalero ; Little Old Boy, curious dwarf ; 
Chief White Buffalo, a Red Cloud; Silver 


Talk, the poet of the Navajoes; Avolistine, 


a thrilling illustrated 


? Sad 


a Jicarillo Indian. All of the above are illus- 
trated direct from photo-negatives, which as- 
sures absolute accuracy. Startling original 


illustrations and articles too numerous to men- 
tion, on Rocky Mountain minerals, 
mines, crystals, relics, natural wonders, caves, 
grotesque and marvelous works of nature, 
burning rock and wild flowers, complete the 
Christmas GREAT DIVIDE. 


Twenty Gemstones vee 


As a Premium with 


The Great ee 


The Gemstones are 


scenery, 


as follows: Cameo, Goldstone, Tiger 


Eye, Sard-Onyx, Fancy Crocidolites, Ribbon Agate, 
Carnelian, Jewel Agate, Satin Spar (the peer of Moon- 
stone), Montana Moss Agate, Agate for sleeve buttons, 
Green Moss Agate, Striped Agates, Jewel Onyx, Petri- 
fled Wood, etc. These Gemstones are cut and polished 
ready for jewelry mounting, and are given free to each new 


The Great Divide “Sets People Talking.” 


subscriber, if $1.00, price of vearly subscription, is sent be- 
fore January 1, 1892. Each Gemstone is honestly worth 50 
cents, and some cannot be bought for 81 each of anv jew 
eler, and the total value is over $10. You naturally say, 
**Can this be true?” We positively guarantee to refund vou: 
money if you are not fully satisfied 5 
The most novel Christmas present you can | bly buy for 
give toa friend isa year’s subscription to THE GREAT OIVIDE It 
a year, including the Twenty Gemstone premiu 
MARVELOUS as this inducement seems, \ may § 
rest assured it is genuine, or the publisher of Oncr A 
WEEK would not print this advertisement ; therefore P 
send $1.00 to-day for a year’s subscription, and the 
twenty Gemstones will be sent the same day your order 
is received. Sample copy, 10 cents. Alw: Lvs address 





THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1546-18 Arapahoe , Denver, Gols. 
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HIS BEVERAGES HAD ALWAYS BEEN PLAIN, 


Unc te DANFORTH (on a New York visit from Portland, Maine)—* This is grand, ain't it ?”’ 
His Nepuoew—* Would ke a cocktail before dinner, uncle ? * 
Uncie Danrorta (dubious *I dunno.” 
DAN tTH—** Take , Ezry, take it Marthy might like it t’ wear in her new bunnit, when | 


AUN 





geRFECZ, 
PURE 


Sh deal 


HIGHLY 


STAR [INORING 
EXTRAC\> 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the testimonials below, from cooks of national 
reputation, 





& Co., Boston : 


BURNET1 
I have used your Extracts for years, knowing them the best to be found 


Gentlemen 


in the market. 


JOSEPH 


MARIA PARLOA, School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 
A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable by the use of a detestably cheap, 
s Flavoring Extract. 
ladies of my various classes, I invariably reply that 
I certainly prefer those prepared 


impure and deleteriou 

In answer to inquiries from the 
during the last two years of my lectures on cookery, ‘* 
by Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, above all others.” 





clear from #25 to 100 week- | 
selling our celebrated MME, 
Exclusive 


LADY AGENTS { 


DEAN’S SPINAL SI PPORTING CORSETS 





territory given and satisfaction guaranteed Over 
150 rot ypular styles to select from. $3 Sample 
free to Age Catalogue and terms free. LEWIS 
s¢ HIE. ‘& CO., 498-500 Broapway, N.Y 
Bz book of sect y.comnt rte, pat oon YAUTOMATIC 
SLT EEL os REVOLVER 
‘ 





WoOBKMANSHIP 
BEAUTY unequalied SAFETY 
CATCH, impoosible to throv. bar- 
rel open when ae many d—new patent. 3s- 
calibre, using 8 C.F. Cartridges. A 


genuine Swift La Action Revolver is 


Toe CAL py | (mperiersbicol seca te made; thon 
DiscA on 


tamps for our ge 
eC URED BY 


MATERIAL, 





md Ge. in s 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of - 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Bieycles. ete. <x 













OVELL CELEBRATED DIAMOND 6.00! 
it ‘ura SAFETY BICYCLE, High Grade, 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO.. ho tg 
te tY HUMOR »F THE SKIN AND SCALI 
4 of infancy and child! i, whether torturing, dis 
ficuring, itcehin burning y, crusted imply, or To reduce 
biotehy, with k ft every impurity of the my stock 
blood, whether { us, or hereditary, is of music, I 
speedily, perma mically cured by the will send 
s by mail, 





Curicuga REMEI CUTICURA, the great 





isite Skin Purifier | postpaid, 6S pieces full sheet music size, including 











Skin Cure URA SOA! 
and Beautifier, and Cut )LVYENT, the new songs, marches, waltzes, quadrilles (with calls), etc., 
Blood and Skin Purifier and gre ate st of Humor Reme by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for only 20 
< wh n the best physicians and all other remedies | cents Satisfaction given or money back. In this lot 
f Pare . ave your children years of mentai and there are 1:2 pieces that are listed by other dealers at 
p iffering. Begin now. Delays are dangerous. | from 30 to 7.5 cents each. Read this: “I am pleased 
‘ e in childhood are permanent with the 6S pieces of music sent me, for it is well 

old everywhere. Price UTICURA, Siie.: Soap, Re worth three dollars. A.A. Smith, Rickel, Ilis.”” Lit 
RESOL 


VENT, 8 otter Drug and Chemi 
cal Corporation 


Send for “ How t& 


Prepared by I 
Boston, Mass 
Cure Skin and 


tle Annie Rooney and 600 songs, words and music, 
30c. ae 7 es of Violin music 50c. O. HATH- 
Blood Diseases.” AWA 39 Washington St., Boston, Mass 









¢? Baby's skin ond sc ap purified and beau- 49 | 
i tinad by Cetctrs's “a | > BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY 
; TO BOYS & GIRLS UNDER 
ular rheu ie or Girl wants an elegant Hint 





nn Bicycle (26 inch wheels) free 


WEEK. 


Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden 


goes to 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil —all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
4 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Eto. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


(VoL. VIIL, No. 7, DEc. 1, 1891.] 


«Once tried, Used Always.” $ 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
S Cocon 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 
**Confound those 
Boys! They are 
Always asking for 
‘ More’ since the$ 
Board introduced§ 
VAN HOUTEN’s@ 
Cocoa.” 
BUMBLE. — , 


_ PERFECTLY PURE. 
§ VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


P increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
> flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- % 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated @ 
even by the most delicate. 4 
pa@-If not obtainable from your grocer, en- 4 

7 

, 


close 25 cts. to either VaN Hovren & Zon, 106 
p Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, and @ can containing enough for 35 





ttl 

















@to 40 cups will be mailed. Mention this@ 
vublication. Prepared only by the inventors @ 
/aN HouTreN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 4 


| $The Standard Cocoa of the World, d.§ 











* “ WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” : 


DDD DALOLOOOOWOOOOOOwOOw*O””lY 


E ECHAMS 


PAINLESe HEE PEeTUAL 


BILIOUS? NERVOUS 


DISORDERS, 


Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Sain in the 





‘““PARTED BAG. 











Made of natural CURLY 
hair, guaranteed Mo to 
ladies who wear their hair 
parted, $6 up, according to size 





}Beautifying Mask, 
$2; Hair Goods, Cos 
metics, sent C.O.D. any- 
where. Send to the m’fr for 
illust’d Price-Lists. Ee. BUR} 
HAM, 71 State st., (Central Music Hall) Chicago. 


and color. 
with prep’n 












WANTE a few persons in each place to do writ- 
- ing at home. Enclose 0c. for 100 
book with particulars to J. H. Woodbury, Station 
New York City 


: @ 


Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness 
of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy,Blotches onthe 
Skin, Disturbed Sieep,Frightful Dreams and $ 
ali Nervous and Trembling Sensations. E very ¢ 




















sufferer is urged to try one box, P 
@ Ofall druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 2 
‘ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 32 2 
(000s. DELIVERED FREE ‘ituines 
ar at 100 per cent. by our Agents, 
KOENIG MANUF’G. "© = WALL E TON, PA. 








is immense. 1 or 


ms, and Txaver 


tons and Pep- 
ular panctees 
















ome Am 
be found as instructive or amusing 


PAY WELL. 


and oship to all parts of the world 
Ente ook nents for pleasure, or ‘220 E PACE ete 
name this paper, and send for our 


McALLISTER, 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our as. 
sortment of Views, illustrating Art, Scrmrce, ae 
wusement and Parle nteriainment, etc., nothing can 
07 Charch Entertainments, Publle EF xhibi. 

Cf A very profitable business for 
a person with amali capital. We are 
the largest ee and deal 
If you wish to know how to order, how to conduct l’arlor 


for MAKING MONEY 


PACE BOOK FREE. 


ft 0 EA 49 Nassau Street, New York. 








. pe AMIEL cosT 
You FSS 


@eenocoorerssessy 


bi 


TO SUIT ALL PURCHASE 
easy monthly instalments. An expe’ 
to make bette r terms than any other house in America 
out, by irresponsible advert 
PIA NOC om 3 ANY carry out their contracts 
in our city, where 

better, to the thousands of 
e omple te enseer 


sell you @ first-class piano, at factory price, upon 


leases 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOCUE O 
dollars’ worth of instruments ready and in course of constructio 
same day as received. No waiting. A Catalogue will cost you p 








litions, write at once to 
RN PEARL CO., Chieago, Ul, 





Kidney pains, backac and nm 
matisn eved in one minute by the 
CUTICURA awri-Parm PLastEr Se 


celebrated | 


Newly Design: 
tered for Chure: 
in style, and containing ¢ our Newly Invented and 


cecetp sam 


» PIANOS upon the 
‘When not convenient to pay all cash 
rience of a * Quarter of n Century 


isers, but this eld Established and Reliable CO 


posit thousands of dollars every day, to 
happy purchasers all over the world who are using our 


o 
is . 
OUR NEW PIANO CATALOGU the Soa tase ment bien. in the world. 


CORNISH & 60, =" } WASHINGTON, sci 


NOTHING 


nA hoe You SEE TSEE THIS IIS ADVERTISEMENT We Write vant 
nO .| 


The Manufacturers of = 
the world-famed 


ICORNIS 
, ORGANS 


every part of the civilized wee where not already sold, and, 


with that end in view, beg leave to 
ofier —which is the most liberal ever made 


rated in “taney colors by s 
new 
have Sareins dto introduce 
their matchless instruments { 





AND 


PIANO 


following 
of the con-Y 


ubmit ¢ 


8 appreciste 


sideration of the American Public, who al 
er they eee it 


@ genuine bargain and a good thing whene' 


A WONDERFUL OFFER} 


We offer you this first-class, res new, Be, Gra 
$7 = O PAR ROR AN tal: 
h or Chapel use when pon the very yout 


o Action, Era the astonishing I _low price of 
Biyle Ne . 16, ET HOME OR 
as ie cut, taken oe * 
otograph), Solid Black Walnut Case, 
Octaves, 10 Effective Solo Stops, 
Scts Orchestral To Reeds, Double 
Octave Couplers ew Tone Swell, 
Grand Organ Swe 1] known modern 
im ae »vernents,m: gaComplete Par 
Organ, specially ranted 10 yrs 


INSTALMENT PLAN § 


are willing to sell on 

” coupled with comple capital, enables us 

ting offers mate that are never c Pe ed 
yRNISE 


ORGANS and 


here are many tem 
; ORGAN AND 
We refer to the Finte National Bank 
any of the Mercantile Agencies, and, what is 
Organs and Pianos to their 


to the letter. 


is free upon application. else- 
ren i Powe can save you #100. vo. = 


Prices from €150.0 


now ready 


“( 

F ORCANS OR PIANOS. Wehaveonemillion 

n for our fall and holiday trade. Orders shipped 

othing, and will save = money. Write atonce 
oo 





NEW 





